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This JOURNAL goes to press in mid-week before the 
Jury's award in the New Premises competition is an- 
nounced, so, although the result will probably be known 
some time before this JouURNAL reaches members of the 
Institute, we are unable to publish anything of particular 
interest on the subject. In the next issue we hope 
to illustrate all the premiated designs fully. 


According to present arrangements, the Award will 
be published on Saturday 30 April. The exhibition will 
opened at 2.30 p.m. on Monday 2 May by the Rt. 
Hon. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., P.C., 
LL.D., F.S.A., Hon. F.R.I.B.A. All members are invited 
to be present. ‘The exhibition, which opens to the general 
public on 2 May, will remain open until 14 May. As 
nformation for any who do not know London well 
Irhames House is on the Embankment at the north head 
of Lambeth Bridge, adjacent to the Imperial Chemicals 


uilding; it is only a short distance from the Houses of 


Parliament and about seven minutes south of Victoria 
Station. 


A most ambitious task has recently been started by a 
number of the leading architectural and archeological 
societies in this country, which should prove of very 
considerable service to all who are interested in old 
uildings. Since the R.I.B.A. is playing a leading part 
in this work, which is the formation of an index of 
wehitectural graphic records in the country, a_ brief 
explanation of what is being done may not be out of 
place here. An account of the origin of the work will 
explain one at least of the services which it has been 
designed to render. Some time ago it was proposed to 
restore Chingford Old Church, Essex, which had fallen 
into a deplorable state of disrepair; with the collapse of 
ihe roof and many years of ill-use, much of the evidence 
{the previous state of the church had disappeared, and 


it was essential to obtain some such evidence of its 


original condition before the restoration could be carried 


out. ‘The particular problem which led to the formation 
t the Architectural Graphic Records Committee arose 
when it became known that careful measured drawings 
had been made, but by whom they had been made and 


where they could be found was unknown, until they were 
revealed after a search of several months, a delay that 
could be ill afforded. 


The certainty that similar problems must have 
occurred in the past, and would probably occur again, 
persuaded various interested persons to form the com- 
mittee, representing such societies as the R.1.B.A., the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, the 
Royal Archzological Institute, the London Society and 
various Librarian societies. A programme of work was 
drawn up, but it soon became clear that the volume of 
work was so immense and the labour and funds so small 
both the latter being almost non-existent) that a very 
definite restriction had to be put on the amount that 
could at first be attempted. The chief restriction is that 
only records of buildings built over 100 years ago are to be 
indexed, and that for the present work is to be confined to 
the indexing into one card-catalogue, to be kept at the 
R.I.B.A., of drawings in central collections. Since these 
are generally catalogued already, the work is chiefly one 
of transcription. If for the present we can get no further 
than this, the Union catalogue that will result will un- 
doubtedly prove of the very greatest use. The drawings 
themselves fall into four divisions, which roughly indicate 
their value as records. (a) The original architects’ draw- 
ings; (b) contemporary drawings and prints; (c) accurate 
measured drawings by modern architects, which, of 
course, for certain purposes are the most useful of all; 
d) pictorial views generally, which are sometimes of the 
greatest value, but often are practically worthless. 


An application was made last year to the Carnegie 
Trustees for a grant which, unfortunately, could not be 
obtained, and the Committee was faced with an in- 
definite delay until, through the Architects’ Unemploy- 
ment Fund, two members of the Institute could be em- 
ployed on the transcriptions. Such architectural prints 
and drawings as are possessed by the Chelsea and 
Kensington Borough Libraries have already been re- 
corded, and work is now in progress on the large and 
valuable collection of the City of Westminster, which, 
until the A.G.R.C. started work, had never been fully 
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indexed. The thanks of the Committee are due to the 
Councils and Librarians of these Libraries for the help 
they have given so willingly. This is admittedly only a 
small start, made where the materia! was easiest to work 
without expert assistance; as opportunity allows, the work 
will be extended to include the more valuable collec- 
tions in London museums and the collections of learned 
societies, including our own, and then outside London 
to Oxford and Cambridge. Ultimate] when funds 
irch-work in 


permit, it may be possible to start som¢ 
of unexplored 


country house collections, a vast 
country, full of possibilities for tl irchitectural scholar: 


meanwhile, however, we mu be content with les 


ambitious ventures. 


The index, which is to be kept on cards and housed 
at the R.I.B.A., will be very carefully classified on the 
expansion of the Universal Decimal system devised by 
the R.I.B.A. Library for use in the n yuilding. Only 
one thing is holding back the work, lack money. Ther 


has been on all sides such keen interest shown in the work 


and such evident desire to help fron interested in 
architectural records, that there is little doubt that when 
funds are forthcoming the work will 
Mr. Walter Godfrey, F.S.A., [F.] 
Herbert Mansford [F.] Secretary, of the ( 


proces d apace, 
nan,and Mr. 


ommittee. 


IS Chall 


A paper on ‘Town and Country Planning and Land 
Values which Dr. Raymond Unwin read to the econo- 
mics section of the British Association last 1utumn has 


been published in the April number of the Contemporar 
Review. ‘The main thesis of th 


it is quite possible to find methods of 


paper \ is to Suggest that 
ecurin open spaces 
for the public use, or as land reserved from building, 


“without injury to the owners or without throwing undue 
burden on the public authority. ‘J 


ot prob ible oO! possible 


his contention is based 
on the fact that no destruction 
building increment is or need be involved: but merely a 


redistribution, under which the expectation of increment 
value which is reduced or extinguished on some land, 
will be at least equalled by the increased expectation 
which will thereby be conferred on other land.” 


In the development of this contention Dr. Unwin gives 
a brilliant exposition of that most difficult of all town 
planning problems for the layman to understand, the 


problem of compensation and betterment. In 


the days 
of large privately owned estates the private owne! bore 
responsibility for the maintenance of amenity and_ the 
proper control of development, and with the responsi- 
resulting 


bility justly enjoyed the full increment value 
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from his control. ‘The break-up of estates has, | ver, 
assisted the recognition of a claim by the publi: some 
share in an increment largely dependant on publi tivi- 
ties. Land values are very difficult to assess ai ome 
from two distinct sources—the present use and | ic ex- 
pectation of future use. The chief troubles are c rned 
with the latter. To illustrate his argument Dh nWwit 
takes as an example the acquisition of land for ndor 
playing fields: dealing in round numbers, he assu: hat 
10,000 acres are to be purchased at an average ice of 
£300. The present use capitalised only comes “100 
per acre, so that of the total £3,000,000 needed tor thi 
purchase £,2,000,000 represents the amount to b ud 
compensation, not for any present value, but for the loss 
of the prospect of increment by the use of the land for 


building purposes. ‘This prospect for which as much as 
{2,000,000 is paid clearly is not acquired bv the publi 
authority, since they are reserving the land from }uild- 
ing, nor, however, does the value disappear since it can bi 
assumed that the building must be done and if not on th 
land acquired then on neighbouring land which is accord- 
inely increased in value. 


1 were 


Che problem, which would be simple if all lai 
in one ownership, is with a multiplicity of small owners 
most complicated, and the accurate assessment of th 
prospective increment value, being purely speculative, is 
extremely difficult. Dr. Unwin elaborates the various 
reasons for increase and suggests as a possible method by 
which compensation and betterment might be balanced 
out, the imposition of a tax on realised increment. — It is 
not possible here to review Dr. Unwin’s clear and care- 
fully reasoned arguments with the full treatment the\ 
deserve, but all members who are in any way interested 
n town planning should take steps to read this abk 


exposition. 


In July and August this year the Design and In- 
dustries Association, jointly with the Society for Cultural 
Relations between the Peoples of the British Common- 
wealth and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics ar 
to conduct two tours of 25 persons each to Soviet Russia 
to see the present Russian building and_ industrial 
activity. The tours will start from London on g July and 
6 August, and each will last for three weeks. The in- 
clusive fee, which will not exceed £35 16s., will cover al 
fares and hotels, tips, food, theatres and interpreters. Al 
particulars and application forms can be obtained from th 
secretary of either society, the Design and Industries 
Association at 6 Queen’s Square, W.C., and the Society 
of Cultural Relations at 1 Montague Street, W.C. 
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WASHINGTON ArRport, U.S.A. : THE STATION 


AERODROMES 


BY JOHN DOWER, M.A.., 


CANTAB. [A.|], SECRETARY 


RJILBLA. AERODROMES COMMITTEE 


A Parper Reap Berore THE Roya INstiruTe oF BririsH ARCHITECTS ON MONDAY, II APRIL 1932 


THE PRESIDENT 


R. PRESIDENT, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It has, I think, been the almost invariable 

rule of the Institute that papers on the design 
and construction of particular kinds of buildings 
should be prepared and read by architects with wide 
practical experience of their subjects. It is with some 
misgiving therefore that I address you this evening 
on a branch of present-day practical architecture— 
an important and highly technical branch—hefore I 
have had a single opportunity of practising it. My 
presumption in accepting the invitation to do so is 
partly excused by the fact that few architects in any 
country and only one or two in this country have yet 
been concerned in the building of aerodromes, and 
none anywhere can claim a long experience of so new 
a subject. 

In further excuse for my presumption, and as ex- 
planation perhaps of why we come together now to 
consider this subject at all, may I briefly give some 
account of the Aerodromes Committee of the Insti- 
tute, of which I have the honour to be Secretary. 
_In the spring of 1929 the Institute held a compe- 
ition for the design of an ideal airport to serve a great 
city like London. Considerable interest was aroused 


Dr. RAaymMonp UNwInN 


IN THE CHAIR 


and it was felt that further consideration of the sub- 
ject was urgently needed. So later in the year a 
committee was formed to “examine and report on 
the architectural design of aerodromes.”’ Its mem- 
bership was made up of about equal numbers of 
architects and outside experts—representatives of the 
Air Ministry, Ministry of Health, Imperial Airways, 
aircraft manufacturers and so forth. Air Vice- Marshal 
Sir Sefton Brancker, Director of Civil Aviation, was 
the first chairman. His death, in the disaster to the 
airship Rro1 in October 1930, was a very great loss to 
the Committee as it was to the whole world of civil 


. 


aviation. 

The first work of the Committee was to collect 
all possible information about existing or projected 
aerodromes in this country. In so doing, we had the 
further object of stimulating interest in and of stress- 
ing the importance of aerodrome provision. A circu- 
lar letter and questionnaire was sent to all the larger 
local authorities. 

Consideration of their replies made it clear that 
the Committee could not logically confine its exam- 
ination to the purely architectural aspect of aero- 
dromes. The town-planning aspect must be tackled 
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as well and tackled first. Their first interim report, 
therefore, published in the spring of 1931, was con- 
cerned almost entirely with the aerodrome as a land 
unit, having many technical minimum requirements 

as to size, surroundings, levelness and smoothness 
of surface, and so forth—and requiring planned rela- 
tion to centres of population and transport routes 
roads, railways, airways. This report, like the earlier 
questionnaire, was widely circulated to local authori- 
ties and, I think, did a good deal to rouse their in- 
terest. In one case at least it proved a material factor 
in deciding that aerodrome work should be 
barked on. 


1, 
i. 
) 


em- 


I do not want to devote any large part of my lec- 
ture this evening to the town planning of aviation. 
To do so would be to repeat the interim report which 
I hope you all have read or will read. Aerodrome 
buildings are my essential subject. But one or two 
general propositions must, I think, be given a minute 


or two’s consideration; for it is, Iythink, true to say 
that at the present stage of development and under 
present economic conditions, the adequate town 
planning of aerodromes is of even greater practical 
importance than their architecture. 

Nowhere in the world can it yet be said that air 
transport as a whole is on a paying basis; nearly 
everywhere its major activities are dependent on 
considerable Government subsidies in some form or 
other. Such subsidies are more likely in the imme- 
diate future to be decreased than to be increased; | 
cannot myself see any immediate prospect of more 
than a slow and severely economical development 
for civil aviation. On the other hand, in a more dis- 
tant—but not very distant—future, aviation will, | 
am completely convinced, expand again even more 
rapidly than it did in the post-war boom years and 
will become as important and as profitable as the 
railways were at their prime or as road transport 
isnow. World depression checks this and many other 
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developments to-day; times of depression, however, 
are, more than any others, times for planning ahead. 
To some extent the detail provision, the architec- 
ture, in the narrow sense of actual buildings, must, 
I fear, wait for better times; in so radically and 
quickly changing a field as aviation, elaborate and 
permanent buildings should wait until they are really 
needed, for their design is almost certain to become 
rapidly out-of-date. The broad lines and general 
framework, the town planning survey and scheme, 
still architecture but in a broader form, these are 
the chief tasks of the moment. 

I said just now that the airways of the future would 
be as important as the railways; it is illuminating | 
think to take the comparison a little further. In both 
—the “‘early airway age” of to-day and the “early 


N92 


railway age” of a century ago—the initial and funda- 
mental invention was the locomotive—the steam- 
engine and the aeroplane. But an equally essential 
preliminary to railway transport was the railroad, 
with its banks and cuttings, bridges and tunnels, and 
at intervals its sidings, signal boxes, engine sheds 
and stations—equally essential and far more perma- 
nent. The early engines and rolling stock have long 
ago become out-of-date and disappeared; new types 
have replaced old a score of times; but the perma- 
nent way and most of the buildings are still there and, 
with many patchings and additions, still in service. I 
need not spend time in commenting on the many 
glaring and harmful inefficiencies that have arisen 
from lack of planning in this railway groundwork. 
Tn exactly the same way aviation cannot develop 
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Fic. 4.—Mzrami Arrport, U.S.A: Air View 


Airways—marked 


without an adequate groundwork. 
far less costly 


routes across country—are fortunately 
and confined and far less destructive “a amenities 
than ations” of 
air transport, are even more necessary a in railway 
stations; their frequency and efficiency are even more 
cover a fat 


railways: but aerodromes, the 


essential to service and safety; the) 
cies space and involve buildings — ———— nt 
He a short 
univer- 


quite as complex and expensive. e, too. 
life and Very F apid obso Z scence of type are 
sally accepted and expected for aircraft; but the aero- 
drome and its buildings, by force of many circum- 
stances—the strict limitations of suitable ground 
space and the heavy capital outlay involved—must 
have a long life and be ce loned 10% relative per- 
, 


manence. 
In mv view, aviation all over the world, 
] 


all in this country, is growing less quickly than it 


most of 
largely from lack of croundwork. 
Other countries, especially Germany and the U.S.A., 
have made better progress than we have. Aviation 
certain advantages, not- 


adequate 


might, 


in those countries possesses 
ably that of longer distances between 
we have not here; and signs are not lacking that in 
some places enthusiasm has outrun common-sense 
and may have given birth to some white elephants. 
3ut there can be no doubt that we need more, and 
shall need many more 
and throughout the Empire and 
have no time to argue now, principally 
immediate return, that these acrodromes must be 
owned and developed by the State or local authori- 
ties. It may be added that the 


best guarantee 


towns, W hich 


aerodromes in this country 
for reasons which | 


aerodromes would seem the of general 
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Fic. 5.—HANGAR AT INNSBRUCK AERODROME ( 
availability, permanence and disinterested service. 
Good aerodrome sites, rightly placed close to towns, 
are rare and subject to constant threat of develop- 
ment for other purposes, or of being spoilt by unsuit- 
able surrounding development. If the time is diffi- 
cult for the immediate creation of aerodromes, it 
is over-ripe for the selection and reservation of a 
large number of aerodrome sites, with suitably zoned 
surroundings, by the operation of town planning 
powers. The selection is expert work, and should be 
done with the expert co-operation of qualified aero- 
drome consultants; the reservation is municipal 
work, and there is nothing that I am more anxious to 
urge this evening than that this work should be done 

done thoroughly and done at once—by local 
authorities all over the country. Reservation of aero- 
drome sites, so much the better if it can proceed toa 
tentative pattern of future airways worked out under 
Government direction—this is the crying need of the 
moment. 


Since the publication of their interim report, cover- 
ing for the moment at least the town planning aspect 
of aviation, the Aerodromes Committee have been 
working on the more strictly architectural aspect. | 
have made on their behalf three tours of inspection 
of Continental aerodromes; and Mr. Dawbarn, to 
whom the Committee (and I especially this evening 
are deeply indebted, has used the R.I.B.A. Godwin 
and Wimperis Bursary to make a very thorough tour 
of inspection of aerodromes in the United States. 
Mr. Norman, also a member of the Committee, 
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(Photo, J. D.) 
HANGAR AT BOBLINGEN AERODROME, STUTTGART 
Bregler and Barthle, Architects, B.D.A. 


accompanied Mr. Dawbarn. On these tours of 
inspection* to a considerable extent the final report 
of the Committee will be based. It is now in active 
preparation, and will, I hope, be published in book 
form before the end of the year. It is in anticipation 
of this report that the remainder of my lecture is 
designed. 

Let us begin with the general layout of the aero- 
drome that is probably most familiar to all of us 
Croydon (Fig. 2). The chief feature is the large 
open landing space of firm level grass, defined by 
boundary markings operated by day and night. The 
accidents of site give it a rather irregular shape, but 
in all directions it provides more than the 800 yards 
or so needed as a minimum for the starting or landing 
run of a large aeroplane. In all directions—for an 
aeroplane must land more or less directly into the eye 
of any wind that is blowing. Compared with this 
large open space the buildings, large as they are, cover 
arelatively very small area. The buildings here and 
at most aerodromes fall naturally into two classes: 
“hangars” or sheds (“‘hangar” is really the French 
name for an open hay or cart-shed) and workshops 
to house and serve the aircraft; and what, for lack of 
a more precise name, I shall call “stations” to house 
and administer the traffic of all kinds—passengers, 
freight, mails, sightseers and staff. 

Let us examine these three general requirements— 


*Mr. Dawbarn’s report, with drawings and photographs of many 
American aerodromes, will be printed in the JOURNAL of 18 June 
1932. Material from my own reports was printed in the JOURNAL 
of 4 April 1931 (“Some Aerodromes in Germany and Holland”’). 
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(Photo, J. D.) 
HANGAR AT OBERWIESENFELD AERODROME, MUNICH 
K. J. Mossner, Architect, B.D.A. 


open field, hangars and station—in rather more detail. 
It is clear that to provide a run of 800 yards or any 
other requisite length in all directions in an open 
grass field, a roughly circular, or failing that, a square 
shape, will be the most economical. At a number of 
the larger Continental aerodromes the fully developed 
area reserved as landing ground is, or will be, pre- 
cisely circular. The landing ground at the Halle- 
Leipzig aerodrome is already marked out by a white 
chalk circle of 1,000 metres diameter; and at Ham- 
burg (Fig. 3) a circular area of the same generous 
size, fitting into the roughly pentagonal site without 
much wastage, is now in process of development. 
The space close to the aerodrome buildings or to any 
other buildings, cable lines or trees on the boundaries 
of the aerodromes cannot, of course, be counted 
effectively as part of the landing ground, for an aero- 
plane rises and lands at a comparatively flat angle (1 
in 15 is the working rule of the Air Ministry, with 1 in 
10 as an absolute maximum). Ideally, this would im- 
ply that all such obstructions should be set back from 
the marked out landing space by a distance equal to 
15 times their own height; and I would urge that 
wherever possible this is an ideal that should be 
turned into practice. But often it is not possible, and 
in such cases two general requirements affect the 
layout: the first is that the main mass of buildings 
should be placed parallel to, and not across, the pre- 
vailing wind; the second is that “flying-gaps’’ or 
““flightways” clear of obstructions to a width of at 
least 200 yards should be provided at intervals all 
round the field; “‘zoning”’ of surrounding areas may 
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I f HANGAR AT CLEVELAND ArRpoRT, U.S.A. 


achieve this, or, failing that, the purchase of additional 
property. For the buildings this implies that any long 
string should be divided up at intervals to provide 
intervening flightways. No wastage of space need be 
involved by these restrictions; the space in front of 
buildings can be fully used for the taxi-ing about and 
waiting of planes, and is normally paved with tarmac 
or concrete to take the wear of a heavy traffic: the 
spaces between buildings can be economically used 
as’ public enclosures for sightseeing or as car parks. 
Hamburg is an admirable example, both of the setting 
backof the buildings from the landing space with inter- 
vening concreted “‘apron” space, and of the use of the 
flightways between buildings for public enclosures. 

There are, of course, other conditions besides these 
elementary safety precautions governing the placing 
of aerodrome buildings. Convenient relation to road, 
railway or waterway traffic is perhaps the most im- 
portant. The aerodromes of Amsterdam and Berlin* 
may be taken as admirable examples, not only of 
relation to existing roads, but also to new roads in 
process of development. Schiphol aerodrome, which 
serves Amsterdam, at seven miles distance, is con- 
siderably too far from the centre of the city, 
Croydon is too far from the centre of London; its 


just as 


present connection is perhaps most direct on the 
frequent and admirable service of motor boats on 
the canal, and the station is placed on the canal side 
of the acrodrome. But future development will place 
the field at the crossing of new main trunk roads with 
quick direct connection to Amsterdam, Leyden, The 


Hague, Harlem and other towns. This is admirable 


planning ahead on a wide scale 


*For site plans of Berlin and Amsterdar lromes the 
JournaL, Vol. xxxvilil, No. 11, p. 354 (4 April 


The Tempelhof aerodrome of Berlin is unrivalled, 
I think, for its proximity to the centre of the city. It 
covers part only of a huge pre-war parade ground. 
Most of the rest has been wisely laid out as open space 
for public parks, playgrounds and the like, thus secur- 
ing the preservation ofa fine central lung for southern 
Berlin, and surroundings for the aerodrome which 
have few possible obstructions and are not affected, 
as dwelling-houses would be, by the noise, which is the 
one disadvantage of an aerodrome as a near neigh- 
bour. Traffic connections are excellent. Roads new 
and old lead from the field to the shopping, ad- 
ministrative and business centres. A main canal dock 
is not far away to the north. Stations on the main ring 
railway, the underground and the tramways are all 
within a few hundred yards of the main entrance. 

So much for the layout of typical European aero- 
dromes. In the United States the aerodrome designer 
is faced with a new factor in his problem—the fact 
that only very rarely can a grass surface be found or 
made good enough to stand up to the wear of aircraft 
wheels and tail-skids. Instead, an artificial surface 
must be prepared of some wear-resisting and prefer- 
ably dustless and resilient material; the ideal treat- 
ment has probably yet to be found, but concrete, 
tarmac, and crushed rock or ashes or even the 
natural earth with an oil dressing have all been tried. 
Cement concrete is perhaps the least effective, being 
far too hard for comfortable landing; on the other 
hand, a concrete with an asphalt matrix is probably 
the best. The cost of such treatment over a whole 
aerodrome would, at present, be prohibitive, and the 
traffic is therefore canalised to a certain number ol 
“runways.” It is generally assumed as a basis that air- 
craft can if necessary land or rise up to 224 degrees 
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out of the wind; and the normal provision is therefore 
of four runways intersecting at 45 degrees to each 
other. The intervening spaces are left grass covered 
and of course can be used in an emergency. Care is 
needed to keep the edges of the runways level with 
the grass to avoid bumps. The runway pattern need 
not of course be a symmetrical star; at Miami (Fig. 4) 
the fourth runway joins the ends of three others. The 
runway into the prevailing wind will naturally be 
the longest, and where there are practically no winds 
froni one quarter the fourth runway may be omitted, 
as, for instance, at both Burbank and Detroit in their 
present development. At both fields, however, the 
fourth runway will be added in due course and 
neither without it can be regarded as thoroughly 
equipped. The pattern at Detroit has departed alto- 
gether from the single block of open space which we 
might not unreasonably expect for any aerodrome. 
rhe huge obstruction of an existing waterless gas- 
holder determined the spreading L-shape of the lay- 
out; the gasholder is well marked by both day and 
night and has as yet caused no accident, being in fact 
far less dangerous than, for instance, the much less 
easily seen obstructions presented by wireless or elec- 
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CROYDON : PLAN OF STATION 
tric-power pylons and cables. In the future develop- 
ment of Detroit and other airports duplication of the 
runways is projected to separate departing from 
arriving traffic. For such duplicated runways it has 
been proposed that different surfaces should be used 
concrete or other hard material for the departing 
track, and a more resilient material for the arriving 
track. This seems a sound idea, but I do not know 
that it has yet been put into execution anywhere. 
Whether the system of runways will cross the 
Atlantic and become the standard arrangement for 
the British and Continental acrodromes of the future, 
I cannot say. Well-drained and well-kept turf, with 
a generous apron of concrete or other paving, does 
well enough for the present and, at its best, is splen- 
didly resilient. When weight of traffic makes grass 
inadequate, I look myself rather to an allway arti- 
ficial surfacing of the whole field rather than to a 
system of runways; though, to save surfacing, the 
field itself may become star-shaped with eight or 
more points leading out to clear flightways. The 
buildings would perhaps come forward in one or 
more V-shaped groups into the spaces between the 
star points. Such a jagged perimeter, while broadly 
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K. J. Mossner, Architect, B.D.A. 
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maintaining the simple and foolproof circular 
form, with adequate flightways, would greatly in- 
creasc the possible frontage development of the air- 
port « (the future, which we may picture as the hub 
of a complex commercial and industrial activity. 


So much for general arrangement. Let us now 
consider in more detail the individual buildings; 
and first the hangars. For the present at any rate 
the aeroplane needs a shed for protection against the 
weather when off duty and for its constant inspection 
and overhaul. For small aeroplanes and at early 
stages of development, the hangar is much like any 
other shed—a light steel or wood frame covered with 
corrugated steel or asbestos sheeting, or even board- 
ing and felt—a box in fact, one side of which opens to 
let the aeroplanes in and out. I spare you the ugli- 
ness of the typical small hangar, and hope you will 
agree that the small hangar at Innsbruck (Fig. 5 
shows that ugliness is not necessary. The hangars at 
the Kastrup* aerodrome of Copenhagen are very 


similar in form. In both cases the essentials of roof 


truss form seem to me to have been admirably seized 
as the basis of a satisfying but absolutely simple and 
economic composition. 

The hangars at Béblingen aerodrome, Stuttgart 
Fig. 6), or at Tempelhof, Berlin,t may be taken 
as typical examples of the larger hangars for com- 
mercial planes of all sizes which are to be found at 


any big Continental airport. Here the main lines of 


hangar design become apparent. The first is that the 
effective size of a hangar is the size of its clear door 
opening. A proportionate depth is of course neces- 
sary but is relatively easy to secure; a depth greater 
than the door width would normally be bad design, 
for the aeroplanes at the back would be shut in by 
those in front. At Tempelhof is a series of four door 
openings each about 150 feet wide by 25 feet high; 
vast indeed, but only just big enough to take the 
largest German machine—the four-engined Junkers 
—now in regular use at the field. The two door spans 
of the main Stuttgart hangar are rather larger, 160 
feet wide by 26 feet high. Here is a considerable 
engineering problem, normally solved in Europe by 
placing a main lattice girder of box form over the 
doors and running subsidiary girders from it to 
the back wall. A second principle of design further 
restricts the engineer. All height in the hangar 
above that of the doors is virtually waste space; all 
“See illustration, JOURNAL, Vol. xxxviii, No. 11, p. 360 (4 April 


1931. 
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unnecessary height creates an unnecessary obstruc- 
tion to flight. It is a cardinal principle of aerodrome 
design that all buildings should be kept as low as 
possible. Hence truss forms must be of the minimum 
practicable height in relation to their depth; a pro- 
portion of not more than 1 to 1o should be secured. 
The third need of the hangar is that adequate work- 
shop, store and staff space should be attached; it is 
more usual to place this accommodation at the back 
or side (at Stuttgart it stretches across the whole 360 
foot length of the back to a depth of about 30 feet); 
but at Tempelhof it forms a central mass to the 
series of openings and is used, I think admirably, as 
the basis of architectural treatment. The whole mass 
is very fine; but there is no excuse for its flag poles 
and lamp standards—dangerous excrescences of this 
kind should be abolished from all parts of an aero- 
drome. 

There is of course no reason why a hangar should 
have doors on one side only, except that effective 
doors are exceedingly expensive. If the expense, 
which may include additional heating cost, can be 
borne, there is good reason for the “‘through”’ hangar 
with doors at two opposite sides. An aeroplane is 
much easier to move forwards than backwards on the 
ground; and the arrangement also prevents the 
planes from shutting each other in. The planning at 
a number of American hangars of this type is straight- 
forward and good, but their elevations might in most 
cases be better if a certain amount of so-called 
“architectural treatment” had been omitted. In 
most of the American aerodrome work which I have 
had the opportunity of examining, one misses the 
vigorous seizing of the essentials of structural form 
that is typical of Continental work. It is in engineer- 
ing inventiveness that the Americans lead, of which 
the huge hangar at Burbank, near Los Angeles, may 
be taken as an example. Its door opening is, I be- 
lieve, a “world-beater,” being rather over 300 foot 
clear; and the doors themselves neither slide nor fold 
but are counterweighted to open outwards and up- 
wards in sections under electric power. ‘The type has 
been suitably named the “Canopy” door. This is a 
“through” hangar with doors at each side, but the 
300 foot span is not clear right through. The trusses 
are cantilevered out from four internal stanchions, 
which break up the floor space. A really large air- 
the Handley Page **‘Hannibal”’ for instance— 


craft 
backwards!—but 


could be put in for the night 


+ See illustration, JouURNAL, Vol. xxxviii, No. 11, p. 352 (4 April 
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Fic. 12.—STATION OF THE AIRPORT A ALHAMBRA, U.S.A 


could not come out the other side. ‘The larger of the 
two hangars at Hamburg, with the more modest pro- 
vision of sliding doors on one side only, has a clear 
span of 260 feet to its full depth of 130 feet, and may 
perhaps dispute Burbank’s title to world pre- 
i Burbank in its construction 
‘Austin Cantilever 


eminence. Similar to 
and in its “Canopy” doors is the 
Hangar” at the airport of Cleveland, Ohio (Fig. 8 

admirably low and well lighted, but without ade- 
quate office and workshop accommodation. One 


more large hangar (Fig. 7), that of Munich, must be 
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Fic. 13.--STATION OF THE AERODROME AT Lyon, FRANC! 
Chomel and Verrier, Architects 


illustrated for the magnificence of its engineering 
form. Europe here is not outdone by America, for 
there are doors on three sides—two 200 and a pair 
of 110 foot spans. The naked steel frame has an 
infilling of glass bricks, which helps to make the 
interior splendidly light. 

All the hangars I have shown you are steel-framed 
structures, but the alternative of reinforced concrete 
has also been used widely in France and Italy and 
at least once in this country. The main hangar of 
Heston Airport uses reinforced concrete in bow form 
with striking effect for a door opening of about 100 
foot. But the bow form, natural to reinforced con- 
crete, tends to extra overall height (here used in part 
for offices); and steelwork has this great advantage, 
that it is easy to alter, to adapt and expand, if neces- 
sary to dismantle and re-erect elsewhere, while rein- 
forced concrete is almost impossible to alter in an) 
way short of complete destruction and is notoriously 
one of the most difficult of all materials to destroy. 
My own decided preference would be for steel frame 
and, as far as possible, light removable partitioning 
and roofing in all kinds of aerodrome buildings 
above ground. The revolutionary advance of avia- 
tion and the probable radical and unforeseeable 
changes in its requirements make adaptability of 
structure one of the first considerations in design. It 
is quite possible that the hangar, for the housing 
merely of aircraft, may eventually become unneces- 
sary. Planes may become of all-weather design and 
be moored out of doors like ships. But one hangar at 
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STATION 


City Architect of Mannheim 


each tield, large enough for the largest planes, would 
sll probably be needed for major overhaul and re- 
pair work; and this stage anyway is not reached yet. 


I now turn to the more complex problems and 
needs of the aerodrome station. The essentials of the 
building are fairly clear; so much covered space for 
halls and offices, with, first, a thorough provision 
of ways in and out at each side for different kinds of 
traffic, and, secondly, a room at the top with a clear 
all-round view of field and sky from which all flying 
operations can be controlled. Safe control of all air- 
craft, unmuddled control and speedy movement of 
all ground traffic are two very sound principles to 
start from. At Croydon the control tower is admir- 
ably equipped and soundly planned; but the traffic 


N3 


circulation (see plan, Fig. 9) is scarcely so satisfactory. 
The main booking hall, entered direct from the road, 
is well arranged with the counters and offices of the 
various air lines at either hand; its appearance is 
symmetrical and decent but very dull. From the hall 
forward to the field, however, everything goes wrong. 
The only restaurant accommodation is a ridiculous 
little coffee stall badly lighted from one of two areas 
which only a far too great depth of plan makes 
necessary at all; the passenger traffic routes are both 
needlessly long and needlessly circuitous. 

Much of course must be excused to a pioneer 
building, and the Croydon station is several years 
earlier as well as several times less good than the 
station building at Munich completed only last year 
Fig. 10). Here everything has been simplified and 
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oo pilots’ bedrooms. The geieral 
or | effect seems to me _first-rate— 
te | business-like, logical, well-pro- 
| portioned, both in function and 
| _| in expression unmistakably an 

| | aerodrome building. 
| | Plans of the same genera! type 
ws as Munich are to be found at 
s = | many other fields both in Europe 
Rome ee a eilhcagiidlhcaimalh- a q and in the United States. The 
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straightened out. The evround 


STUTTCART-BOBLINGEN ALRODROM« 


is based on a steel frame grid of uniforn 


14 foot square, with the exce ption 
larger rooms some stanchions ar¢ 
the spans to 28 or 42 feet. All parti 
easily removed material and the 
therefore, capable of a 
alteration or expansion. 

The field side is one contin- 
uous 


entrance thi ish 
elazed doors; trafhe 


all short and are kept well dis- 


oO! 


EX 


routes are 


tinct from each other for 
different types—passen 
freight, post, customs, stafl 
all kinds. A really adequate 
restaurant commands an open 
view of the field. Both restauran 


and central hall are simply a1 


charmingly decorated rather by 
the use of colour and texture than 
by any added ornament. The 


hall is two floors high and so 
gets good clerestory — lighting. 
The outside, by careful group- 
ing of windows, avoids the 


might 
uniform 


mechanical effect that 
tend to arise from the 
bays. The control tower at one 
end is balanced, perhaps rather 
arbitrarily, by the meteorological 
station atthe other. The upper 
floors have further offices and 
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in (Fig 
] bay about possible 
that in the prefer Munich. 


\lhambra aerodrome 
is rather more self-expressive, but still seems to have 


odd-sized 


York is one of the latter, varying 
from Munich principally in a 
central arrangement of the con- 
trol tower with weather bureau 
beneath it. Its elevation, how- 
ever, is a very different affair: 
its classical ‘Town Hall” 
fagade makes one feel that the 
architect has tried his best to 





make the building look as little like an airport as 
it is ultimately a matter of taste, but | 


Another American exterior, at the 
Fig. 12), near Los Angeles, 


vigour of outline in meaningless 
windows. The telescopi 
leading out from its field-side 
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entrance is another ingenious American idea, de- 
vised to get the passenger to and from the plane 
without exposure to inclement weather. 

There is of course no reason why the station should 
necessarily be a symmetrical building. The fine sta- 
tion building at Schiphol, Amsterdam,* is radically 
asvmmetrical, the blocks at each side of the vigor- 
ously massed control tower and boiler flue being 
completely different in shape, height and planning. 
In elevational effect this building seemed to me to 
achieve an admirable combination of modernism and 
picturesque gaiety; but the plan seemed to lose rather 
than gain by the asymmetry; the accommodation is 
already rather cramped and will prove difficult to 
alter and expand. 

Nor is there any reason why the station should keep 
to a rectangular form; Hamburg and Berlin are 
examples planned to the concave curve of a circular 
field; while at Lyon (Fig. 13) is one planned to pre- 
sent the angle of its V-shape boldly out to the field on 
the layout principle of which I spoke earlier. I do 
not think the plan (Fig. 14) has quite succeeded; too 


much has been sacrificed to preconceived notions of 


the general V-shaped and the 12-sided hall, which 
has a domed roof and not unnaturally a most in- 
convenient echo. There are too many awkward 
angles and waste spaces. The lavatories have no 
external wall, poor light and poorer ventilation. The 
structure is—I think mistakenly—in reinforced con- 


crete throughout, with an extensive basement of 


garages and stores approached by ramps at either 
end. The elevational effect, especially on the field 
side, is much more satisfactory—a really enterprising 
essay in characteristically French modernism. 

The same freshness of treatment and the same 
white cement finish distinguish two admirable sta- 
tions of much smaller scale. For an American build- 
ing, the Washington airport station (Fig. 1) is re- 
markably modest and unassuming, but its lines are 
cleaner and its style more satisfying to me than those 
of any other American example. The Mannheim 
station (see plan, Fig. 15) is simpler still and dis- 
penses with a control tower, indeed with everything 
but the barest essentials. The restaurant here is in a 
separate small café building near by, but the plan 
provides all the other minimum requirements in 
an excellent arrangement. All the fittings and 
furniture have been planned integrally with the 
building to a delightfully chosen colour scheme. 
The ample covered terraces at each side are a very 
good feature. 








* See illustrations, JOURNAL, Vol. xxxviii, No. 11, pp. 360, 361 (4 
April 1931). 
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I have so far treated hangars and stations as com- 
pletely separate entities. It is not however essential 
that they should be so. The station may very well be 
attached at one end of the hangar as, for instance, 
at the aerodrome of Hanover. Or the station and 
hangar may be even more closely combined. At 
many American aerodromes the station is built up 
against the field side of a large hangar which has its 
doors at either end. Access to the station is the 
difficulty; it must go either up or down; a gangway 
across the hangar roof or ramps under the hangar 
floor. The latter would seem likely to involve a vast 
amount of very costly underground passage and 
stairs without natural light. The arrangement to me 
is unconvincing. Indeed, I do not think it generally 
desirable that stations and hangars should be com- 
bined or even built up against each other; their 
purposes are essentially different and each should 
have room to expand. 


Time does not permit of any further detailed 
analysis of aerodrome buildings, but I should like 
briefly to give you a general impression of three of 
the iargest German airports which I have visited— 
Stuttgart, Berlin and Hamburg. 

The growth of Stuttgart aerodrome (Fig. 16) has 
been gradual and somewhat irregular; there was 
probably no preconceived plan and the buildings 
vary considerably in style. But the general arrange- 
ment of field, buildings, approach way and goods 
yard is sound and economical of space, and the 
close relation to main road and to railway is excellent. 
The station is fitted between two pre-existing hangars 
see plan, Fig. 17) and is thus rather arbitrarily 
shaped at one end; but its planning is well arranged 
on the same general principles as that of Munich. 
The main hangar (Fig. 6) has already been described 
above. Both this and all the other older hangars 
have their doors painted in alternate red and white 
bands—a most effective air-mark for the field, 
recognisable at a great distance. 

I have commented already on the fine town plan- 
ning of the Tempelhoferfeld of Berlin and its close 
proximity to the centre of the city, and I have 
described some of its hangars. All the buildings are 
strung out in a single slightly curving line along the 
north side of the field. The station (Fig. 18) is in 
the centre, with the dreadful accompaniment of 
two huge wireless masts—obstructions that ought to 
be miles away. This is no imaginary danger; wireless 
masts have caused several fatal accidents besides the 

t For another illustration, see JouRNAL, Vol. xxxviii, No .11, p- 
352 (4 April 1931). 
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fortunately no more than inconvenient ripping of 


the Graf Zeppelin last week. The station has been 
designed from the start for expansibility; it has 
already been twice extended and the architect's 
perspective shows still greater expansion, with, one 
is glad to note, much smaller and less dangerous 
wireless provision. In the plan of this full projected 
development (Fig. 19), though traffic requirements 
are sull satisfactorily met, nearly the whole of the 
ground floor is given up to sightseeing, accompanied 
by eating and drinking; the building would include 
a cinema lecture room and a hotel of considerable 
Ize. 

At Hamburg, as we have already seen (Fig. 3), 
the whole layout follows the curve of the field and 
is admirably related to the new arterial road. A 
notable feature is the splendid view of all operations, 
even inside the hangar doors, which the curved shape 
gives to the control tower. The station (Fig. 21) isa 
fine and virile piece of brickwork design in which en- 
trances and staircases, both internal and external, 
are well expressed. Chief features of the plan*—the 
boldest and finest that civil aviation has yet pro- 
duced—are the splendid traffic arrangements of the 
ground and basement floors, every class having its 
own straightforward route; the enormous restaurant 
Fig. 20) covering the whole first floor; and the 
recessed ranges of sight-seeing terraces on the field 


side. 


I will conclude by summarising some of the chief 


things I have tried to say about aerodrome design. 
The first of these is the necessity for the early selec- 
tion and reservation of aerodrome sites. Second and 
paramount in design is the importance of securing 
safety for aircraft, by, for instance, keeping all build- 
ings as low as possible. Third is the need for speed 
and orderliness in all traffic communications, that is, 
lor acute planning. Fourth, out of acute planning a 


For plans and further photographs. see JOURNAL, Vol. xxxviil, 
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sensitive architecture can produce fine and appro- 
priate buildings without any added elaborations. 
The hangar sets a standard of scale to which the 
station can conform only by the boldest and simplest 
massing. Fifth, here is a field where uncertainty and 
unpredictability are the most universal factors; the 
most recent of the buildings I have shown you is last 
year’s model and already, perhaps, becoming out of 
date; design and materials should be in the highest 
possible degree fluid and adaptable. 

What in all this aerodrome work of to-day and of 
the future is the place of the architect? The day is 
gone by, I hope, when it would be necessary to attack 
with an elaborate argument the mistaken notion that 
the architect’s job is to come in after the planning 
is settled and apply the trimmings and the style. 
Instead I would say that architects are and should be 
primarily planners, as opposed, for instance, to en- 
gineers who are primarily constructors. Not that | 
want to stress the difference; so much the better if the 
architect is something of an engineer and the engi- 
neer something of an architect. Architects who are 
also engineers have been responsible for the buildings 
and layout at all the fine German airports which I 
have described—Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, Stutt- 
gart and others. Aerodrome work, as I have tried 
to show, is fundamentally a planning problem 
from its widest national aspect to its smallest de- 
tails. It follows that in my view architects and their 
brothers, town planners, should be at work on every 
aerodrome project from the start; and the more they 
can know about aviation, the better will they be able 
to help to fulfil with skill and imagination the client's 
programmes that are presented to them. But the 
field is not one for the architect alone; it bristles with 
structural problems for the engineer, with costing 
problems and land problems for surveyors and with 
technical aeronautical problems for the specialized 
aerodrome consultant. The close co-operation of all 
these different skills will alone ensure a successful 
outcome. 
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Fic. 20. UHLSBUTTEL AERODROME, HAMBURG : THE STATION RESTAURANT 


Vote of Thanks and Discussion 


Mr. G. L. PEPLER, F.S.I. (Past President of the Town 
Planning Institute): Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, 

It is a very great pleasure indeed to me to move that a 
very hearty vote of thanks be given to Mr. Dower for what 
I think you will all agree is a most enthralling lecture. 
And it is a particular pleasure to me because I happen to 
be Chairman of the Aerodromes Committee, about the 
work of which he has given you in his paper a few parti- 
culars. At any rate there is one thing you will have 
realised, and it is that the Committee 
fortunate in its secretary. I venture to suggest, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that that Committee has at the present moment an 
opportunity for rendering a very useful piece of public 
service, because undoubtedly in the field of transport, 
aviation is taking a more important place day by day, and 


is extraordinarily 


it is of the greatest importance that this country should 
not be behindhand in the matter. Some of the slides we 
have seen have perhaps suggested that in some respects 


we have not quite kept pace with our competitors. 
Now, Sir, whilst flving factors must receive first con- 
sideration I suggest it is essential that the general plan- 
ning considerations should be given equal importance. 

We have only got to consider what happened with 
regard to some other forms of mechanical transport 
which were developed only with regard to the require- 
ments of that particular form of transport to realise that 
we have, unfortunately, far too many object lessons of 
what follows if you do not tackle such problems on broad 
planning lines. Mr. Dower referred briefly to the rail- 
ways. We all know about the railways, and appreciate 
the handicaps which beset a splendid pioneer effort. 
Some of them, perforce, appear to have ignored towns 
altogether, others when they came to towns showed no 
kind of co-ordination in their planning with the general 
life of the community. There was no arrangement so that 
the road transport could have room where the vehicles 
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could wait and bring their passengers or goods conve- 
nient!y to or from the railway, either in respect of goods 
stations Or passenger stations. We know many ports 
which are admirably laid out for receiving ships, but with 
regard to getting passengers or freight to or from the 
ships there is only lamentable confusion. We have 
recently spent, as the President well knows, vast 
sums of money in constructing new roads, or improving 
old ones, and then have allowed their efficiency to be 
immediately impaired by a wrong use of the frontages 
of those roads. 

I am merely quoting these examples as a warning so 
that when we tackle this question of aviation they should 
be present in our minds. 

Fortunately, in the field of aviation we have an almost 
clean sheet, but there is no time to waste. Appropriate 
sites for aerodromes are relatively few, indeed it is sur- 
prising how comparatively few sites there are which fulfil 
the necessary conditions from the air service standpoint. 
Unless we reserve sites for the purposes of constructing 
aerodromes, we shall find them being covered by build- 
ings, or at least access to them by air will be obstructed by 
buildings or erections. 

Again, the aerodrome must be related to the general 
life and functioning of the community which it is to serve, 
and it must harmonise with its surroundings. 

A further factor of importance is the extension of over- 
head electricity transmission, because it is obvious that 
you cannot land an aeroplane safely in the proximity of 
overhead wires. 

If we do not plan the groundwork of aviation compre- 
hensively, or if we leave it to develop as an isolated 
means of transport, we shall not only deprive ourselves of 
reaping the full benefit of a new and wonderful method of 
transport, but we shall add to the existing confusion of 
our towns and contribute to the unfortunate desecration 
of the countryside. On the other hand, if we do approach 
the problem from the general planning point of view, 
each item will in turn, as it evolves, form a part of and fit 
into a great design. Mr. President, whenever one uses the 
word “‘design’’ one pays mental homage to you, Sir, be- 
cause you have so much impressed upon us that design is 
essentially the aim of all our work, whether we be archi- 
tects or town-planners or both. If we do approach the 
problem on that plane, then, as the plan evolves and as, 
ultimately, the permanent buildings are erected, each 
part will fit in, and the groundwork of aviation will be 
made manifest as part of a great design, which will be of 
definite benefit to the country as a whole, and in which 
we shall all be able to take proper pride. 

Mr. F. HANDLEY PAGE, C.B.E.: Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen,—It is very pleasing to every one of 
us who are interested in aviation to find what a great 
interest is being taken by the Aerodromes Committee of 
the Institute, and to learn of the enormous amount of 
work which its Secretary has done, as shown in the paper 
to which we have listened this evening. Therefore I join 
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heartily in the words of the proposer of the vote of thanks 
to the Lecturer for the information he has given. 

I was surprised to hear him say, in the beginning of the 
paper, that aircraft had a very short life, and more par- 
ticularly was I surprised to read in the paper that remark 
when I saw that the first slide he showed on the screen 
was that of a very excellent aeroplane—I will not tell you 
its name! All I will tell you about it is that it was built 
in the year 1922. (Mr. Dower: Perhaps the photograph 
was taken in 1922). Then I must apologise to the lecturer, 
as I thought the subject matter of the lecture was up to 
date. And he goes on to say, in the paper, that the old 
railway locomotives soon passed out of being, but the 
railway stations and these monuments of transport 
endeavour remain with us, as up to date as ever they 
were. I think the railway companies to-day wish they 
had not sunk so many pounds in bricks and mortar, and 
had spent more in transport organisation. So I think 
that in these comparatively early days of aviation we 
want to have as much adaptability in our aerodromes, 
stations and hangars as possible, so that we can, as has 
been shown in some of the illustrations which supported 
Mr. Dower’s paper, provide for the changing needs 
which will inevitably come in the future with regard to 
flying. 

There are some points in the lecture which particular- 
ly interested me. One of these was the suggestion that an 
aerodrome might be laid out in a star shape, with the 
necessary buildings coming into the centre of the star. I 
think that if this were developed to any great degree we 
might find, from the flying point of view, some dis- 
advantages in the shape of rather adverse wind currents, 
interfering with landing conditions. We must not, there- 
fore, overlook the question of the design of the buildings 
in the layout and their effect on the meteorological 
conditions. 

Turning to the question of the buildings themselves, 
one of the most difficult problems is that of heating them. 
In these buildings you have a wide open space, which, 
with its very wide doors, makes it difficult to provide 
adequate comfort for the men who are working on the 
machines. I think the obvious solution is that we must 
have workshops divided off from the main hangars 
suitably disposed to give proper architectural treatment 
but with the necessary heating accommodation provided 
in these subsidiary buildings. It is a problem which 
needs much attention. We have found it very difficult in 
some conditions to keep men under circumstances which 
are suitable for carrying out their work in comfort. 

Another point worth mentioning is the question of the 
doors. A door probably seems a very simple problem to 
the ordinary man ; he turns the door handle and walks 
into the room, and so he is apt to think it can easily be 
arranged in an aerodrome. But I can assure you that 
aerodrome doors have an inconvenient habit of sticking 
when you want to open them. Then twenty men push, 
and all at once it gives, and bangs into the next door, or 
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the airport central. on the N.W. side of the field wi 
assumed 8.W,. prevailing wind, so that the aeroplanes ca; 
land into the wind when arriving at the port 
similarly can take off easily, without the need of exccut- 
ing any ground turning. This ground turning is ; dis- 


comfort to the passengers, and is a cause of loss of 


You have only to study this in Croydon to see what | 
mean, for the machine lands over the building, which 
is rather bad, and then taxis up the middle of the field 
and then turns, and has to come all the way back. ‘That 


is when the prevailing south-west wind is blowing. ‘I hat, 
I think, could be avoided if the station were placed as 
suggested. The provision of brake-drums on the wheels of 
planes has produced a considerable improvement and 
has made turning easier. Still, in spite of that, it is really 
rather clumsy. I would like to hear what the lecturer 
has to sav about that. 

Mr. MAURICE E. WEBB [F.] : As one of the original 
members of this Aerodrome Committee of the Institute 
I would like to say that I do not think anything could be 
more gratifying than seeing such a large audience as we 
have here to-night. 

I would like to tell this meeting a little of the history 
of this movement. Three or four years ago a manufac- 
turer wrote to me, when I was Chairman of the Institute 
Board of Architectural Education, saying: ‘If you 
architects do not take up this question of flying and the 
design and construction of aerodromes you will have the 
same troubles all over the country as we have got to-day 
in regard to our railway stations; there is hardly a 
decently designed railway station, and in future, unless 
something is done, there will not be a decently designed 
aerodrome’; and he followed that up by sending a 
handsome contribution to the Institute. Other people 
followed suit and so backed him up, and this Committee 
has now been run for two years, on voluntary contribu- 
tions, with the aid of the Institute. 

As far as I can see, he was right, though I did not 
realise it then. But I gather, through the researches 
which have been made through Mr. Dower that before 
long there will be an aerodrome or landing ground fo1 
about every 30 miles of the country ; that is to say, if 
you divide England into 30-mile squares there will be an 
aerodrome to each of those squares. Even if I have ex- 
aggerated and it is only one in every fifty miles, then 
someone has got to take notice of these buildings, and see 
that they are decently designed. That is why the Royal 
Institute is taking up this question. I think this paper 
which Mr. Dower has read to-night has given us all a lead 
as to what will happen in the future, where we shall be. 
if architects do not take a real practical interest in the 
matter. As I understand it, there are only two architects 
in England who have ever designed an aerodrome build- 
ing? (Mr. Dower : Two or three). I say if we as archi- 
tects do not take an interest in this subject, if we do not 
work on it, we shall find that aerodromes will be like our 
railway stations ; and if you can find anything more 
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depressing than our railway stations, please commend 
then to me. 

So this paper is only a starting point, we have only 
been working on it for about two years, and this lecture 
is really the Committee’s kick-off, showing the need there 
is for our profession to get busy and see if they cannot 
improve the artistic side of aerodromes: whatever the 
buildings are, we should endeavour to do that, and there 
is no reason why we should not make the buildings look 
proper and useful. I feel greatly encouraged by the fact 
that we find so many people here who are interested in 
this subject. I advise every young architect to study aero- 
dromes hard, to see what he can make of them. Ob- 
viously there is an enormous future before it, and there- 
fore | take very much pleasure in thanking Mr. Dower 
for his paper; I think he has done far more in the 
service of this Committee than we could expect from 
what I might call a half-time secretary. He has really 
put in an enormous amount of work into this subject ; 
he has flown all over Europe. Mr. Dawbarn has also 
helped us by flying over America. 

I do think that in the last two years very good work has 
been put in, and I hope the Institute will follow it up and 
go on with it, until we find every part of the country has 
an architect designing and watching and looking after 
the extension of these aerodromes. 

Major R. H.S. MEALING : T[also, like Mr. Maurice 
Webb and one or two others, feel I must take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking Mr. Dower for all he has done on this 
matter of aerodromes and aviation, especially from the 
Air Ministry point of view. 

I noticed that Mr. Dower did not give any figures 
relating to costs. I am not in possession of such figures in 
relation to aerodromes themselves, but it might be inter- 
esting to mention to this meeting that whereas I under- 
stand the figure for the construction of an ordinary 
double railway line is about £40,000 a mile, the cost of a 
really good airway, using it in its modern defined sense, 
as an organised air route, is not more than £2,000 a mile, 
a vast difference, as you see. It can be done for even less 
than that, but not much less, I think. 

There is one point in Mr. Dower’s paper which I 
would like to take up rather critically. I have reached 
that stage to-night at which I can say * Thank God for 
my good dinner,”’ and so I have the courage to criticise. 
Unless I am under a misapprehension, Mr. Dower has 
rather suggested that the architect can do the whole of 
the planning of an aerodrome. I shall not, in my ignor- 
ance, suggest that he cannot do the whole of the planning 
for an aerodrome, but I must take up from the beginning 
the point of view of the general efficiency of the aero- 
drome. 
such a thing can happen 
but we may get it. The point is that I am not sure that 
the aerodrome consultant in conjunction with the 
architect can do everything which is necessary on an 
aerodrome, and I think architects should realise that 


I have not seen any such yet, 


I know it must be architecturally beautiful, if 
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perhaps a little other assistance is required. What I am 
referring to is the function of the civil engineer. When 
you are looking for an aerodrome you must remember, as 
[ think Mr. Pepler pointed out, that the aeronautical 
consideration must be absolutely paramount. ‘The reason 
is that you can lay out and design the most beautiful 
aerodromes possible, but what is the good of them if they 
cannot be used, purely from the meteorological point of 
view ? Therefore, whereas the aerodrome consultant—a 
horrible term—is the man who must choose the right site, 
the man who will assist him, who will say whether it can 
be turned into an aerodrome from the safety standpoint, 
2.e., the point of view of having a good flat field, is the 
civil engineer. Then we come to the services of the 
architect, who will look after the layout and the design 
and see, if possible, that it has beautiful buildings. But I 
stress the point that whereas the final conception of that 
aerodrome must be the summation of all three opinions, 
surely the architect will be the one who will plan the 
layout of the buildings generally, and will not be the 
arbiter as to the safety factors. 

And there is a further point I would mention, par- 
ticularly with reference to architects in this country. I do 
not know how many times a week we hear that this 
country is too small for flying. I am satisfied, as a result 
of statistics which I have got out, that this country is not 
too small for flying. I refer to this matter because if one 
listened to those arguments there would not be much 
work for architects in England from that standpoint, 
that is, designing aerodromes. I could convince you of 
the truth of what I say if there were time, and if it were 
necessary. Of course, in this respect our country cannot 
compare with America, or with Europe as a whole ; 
nevertheless it can be made a good flying country. In 
that way, the architect can be made good use of, and | 
hope he will have a very lucrative profession in the 
future in designing architecturally beautiful aerodromes. 

Captain L. P. WINTERS: What I am about to say 
is probably more of interest to the aircraft operator than 
to designers and architects. We have been shown many 
slides of beautiful aerodrome buildings, but there is onl\ 
one thing which will justify an aerodrome building of any 
description, and that is air-traflic. Apart from private 
flying, commercial flying in this country is practically 
non-existent. The Air Ministry has devoted time and 
attention to the promotion of continental and Imperial 
air-routes, and I suggest that the time has now arrived 
when internal routes, even short air-ferry services in this 
country, should have some consideration. Until we get 
assistance for this, until we get some nursing by the An 
Ministry, we shall not have these air-routes developing. 
I will also say that until that is done we shall not have 
developed in England the types of aerodromes which 
have been illustrated. Outside London the provincial 
aerodromes have been kept going mainly by private 
flying, with little or no commercial flying. Municipalities 
are being urged to provide aerodromes, and to sink large 
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sums of the ratepayers’ money in municipal aerodromes. 
A number have already done this, and others are con- 
sidering it. And the day is coming when the municipali- 
ties will say: “‘We have produced the aerodromes fot 
you, where is the air-traffic?’’ My. point is this: we should 
be able to expect at an early date assista1 
tions from the Air Ministry to justify the use of ou 
existing and projected aerodromes for commercial pur- 
poses. Up to the present we have been told chiefly what 
we may not do in the way of carrying fare-paying 
passengers rather than what we may do to develop oun 


ice and sugges- 


internal traffic. 

Major R. H. MAYO: I would like to thank Mr. 
Dower for his admirable paper, which I am sure has been 
of educational value to everyone present. I am not sure 
that I quite agree with all the conclusions which the 
lecturer reached; I feel that he has perhaps been a little 
carried away by the purely architectural qualities of 
aerodrome buildings. I would like to join issue with him 
on one particular case, that of the comparison between 


the buildings at Croydon Aerodrome, constructed three 


or four years ago, and those at Munich Aerodrome, 
which are of very recent construction. I hold no brief for 
Croydon Aerodrome; in fact, I think that many mistakes 
were made in its lay-out and in its buildings. But I do 
venture to say that the criticisms which Mr. Dowe1 
brought against the administrative buildings at Croydon 
were somewhat ill-founded. Similarly, I suggest that the 


praise he bestowed on the buildings at Munich were a 
little exaggerated. Whatever the architect may say, the 
administrative buildings at Croydon do serve thei pur- 
pose in a reasonably effective way. My 
Croydon Aerodrome is not in respect of t} 


criticism of 
e administra- 


tive buildings, but in respect of the hangars; these, it 
seems to me, are laid out on entirely wrong principles, 
and they are most inconvenient from the operational 
point of view. But the administrative buildings, so far as 


I have seen, seem to work fairly well; the distance the 
passenger has to travel in getting from the road to the 
aerodrome, of which the lecture: spoke, appears to be a 
matter of no great importance. As regards the Munich 
buildings I venture to say that Mr. Dower has been 
carried away by their architectural effect. Admittedly 
thev look very nice; but, in point of fact, they flagrantly 
contradict the first fundamental principle which Mr. 
Dower himself laid down, namely, that the buildings 
must be as low as possible; I counted at least four storeys 
in the brief time the slide was on the screen. The archi- 
tecture of aerodrome buildings may be very deceptive. 
I should say the Munich buildings are unsuitable as air- 
port buildings on account of their height 
this point as mere quibble; what Mr. Dower told us was 


I do not raise 
in general so excellent that no one would wish to raise 
a quibble against any particular illustration. Architects 
must remember, however, when they get down to the 
problems of the airport, that the thing which matters 
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re) 


most about the aerodrome is that it must be service: ble 
for those who are going to operate the aircraft. 

[ do not want to thrash a dead horse, but would lik« to 
refer briefly to the slide to which Mr. Handley Page 
called attention. Mr. Handley Page said that the siide 
represented a very excellent machine, which was de- 
signed and built in 1922; and Mr. Dower replied thai the 
photograph was taken in 1922. I think I am right in 
saying that there appeared in the background the new 
Croydon buildings, which were built in 1928. The point 
I want to make is, that this machine, partly on account 
of the excellence of its design and partly on account of 
the excellence of its maintenance by Imperial Airways, 
has lasted over a period of many years. Aircraft are no 
longer limited to a life of only two or three years as they 
used to be. The period of obsolescence is now usually 
about five years, and will be considerably longer in the 
next five or ten years. So I hope architects, when they 
get down to the design of airport buildings, will not stress 
too much the transitory nature of their work. They must 
make provision for a considerable period of years. Allow- 
ance for future developments in aircraft design should be 
made by providing ample margins in the dimensions of 
hangars rather than by providing hangars of a temporary 
nature. 

Mr. H. L. HALL: I also wish to offer my thanks to 
the lecturer and to congratulate him on his excellent 
paper. 

I entirely agree that the architect must come in with 
the civil engineer and the town planner to ensure a 
successful aerodrome layout, and I consider that they 
should be accompanied by the aeronautical engineer and 
the pilot. 

I have heard many unkind remarks about Croydon 
Aerodrome, and very little praise, but it has been work- 
ing for several years, and working very well. I agree 
with what Major Mayo said about the anomaly of 
insisting on adjacent buildings being kept fifteen times 
their height from the perimeter of the aerodrome, and 
then putting the aerodrome buildings inside the peri- 
meter. 

Further, when the slides were being shown, I thought 
I noticed a tendency to suggest that the lower and more 
modest the elevations of the buildings the more meri- 
torious they were, whereas I was wondering whether 
they would not some day be put underground and con- 
nected with the city by a tube railway. 

When the lecturer mentioned the modest little buffet 
adjacent to the circulating area of the main building | 
hope he did not overlook the fact that it is what it was 
intended to be—a “* quick-lunch”’ sort of place backed 
up by a fine hotel which the Air Ministry took some 
pains to arrange for. 

With regard to the hangars dealt with by the lecturer, 
it seems to me unfortunate that it should still be the 
popular practice to visualise only large rectangular 
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spaces in which engineers must pack aeroplanes after 
the fashion of a jig-saw puzzle with consequent un- 
necessary expense on man-handling them in and out, to 
say nothing of the impossibility of salving any of them 
in the event of fire arising in the hangar. Some of the 
hangars which we saw on the screen, particularly those 
in Germany and America, indicate by their great size 
that there is a fight going on between designers of aero- 
planes and designers of hangars similar to that which has 
been going on for many years between designers of guns 
and designers of armour. In the latter fight we have 
even yet no idea as to which will win, but in the former 
I am certain that the aeroplane will win. We have not 
yet reached anything like the limit of size in aircraft, and 


I feel certain that future large aircraft will remain out of 


doors except when they are “‘docked”’ for extensive over- 
hauls, and when this docking takes place they will be 
reduced to ‘‘unit’’ form out of doors and then taken into 
relatively very small hangars or workshops. As a matter 
of fact this sort of thing has already been practiced in the 
case of certain large flying boats, which have never been 
in a hangar since they left the makers’ works several 
years ago. 

When dealing with aerodrome surfaces the lecturer 
recommended those interested to keep in mind the ad- 
vantages offered by the resiliency of field grass. There is 
much value in this recommendation, but it should also 
be noted that it is very difficult to maintain the grass 
adjacent to the concrete aprons near the buildings—the 
grass is destroyed by the passage of many aircraft day 
after day, and the remedies sometimes applied, such as 
covering the surface with clinker, chalk, various road- 


surfacing preparations, etc., merely transfer the line of 


destruction of the grass farther and farther away from 
the concrete and threaten to end by getting rid of the 
grass altogether. I think the better plan is to frequently 
change the avenues of approach to and departure from 
the concrete aprons, and thus give the grass a chance to 
grow again. 

With reference to the remarks concerning the “‘famous’”’ 
aeroplane shown on the screen to-night, I would say that 
it may be ancient butit is not hoary, and I am sure it could 
be put into the air to-morrow and made to repeat its type 
test performance with ease. It is a good example of what 
the products of the Cricklewood Works can be made to do 
when they are well looked after. 

Mr. DOWER, in reply: Thank you for giving me such 
a good hearing. The discussion has been most interesting. 
I can only reply to two or three of the points raised now; 
to reply to all, if I were competent to do so, would need 
another 50 minutes ! 

I must apologise to Mr. Handley Page for my in- 
accuracy about the respective ages of his venerable aero- 
plane and the Croydon Station. The building, for avia- 
tion is getting old; the aeroplane is still older—older than 
I thought possible for a machine still in service! I was 
interested by his remarks on the heating of hangars. 
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This is, I agree, a very difficult matter and an important 
one. I had no time to embark on it in my paper and 
haven’t now. The large hangars at most continental air- 
ports do have their main spaces heated, as well as their 
workshops. The usual system is a fanned discharge of 
heated air. The Munich hangar is perhaps the most 
effectively provided, for it is only a few hundred yards from 
the municipal gasworks and the air can be economically 
heated by being passed across gas burners. 

Mr. Handley Page welcomed my suggestion that 
architects should know more than they do about avia- 
tion; I think this evening’s meeting is good evidence that 
we are trying tolearn. Itis just as important that aviators 
should know more about architecture, and I welcome his 
presence here as an aviator interested in our work —good 
evidence, I hope, that others are taking a similar interest. 

Major Mealing seemed to be worried lest architects 
should claim too big a part in aerodrome work. I think 
he cannot have heard clearly the last sentence or two of 
my paper. I did not claim more than that the architect 
should be in at the start. I do not claim that, in the early 
stages, his skill is as important as that of others; but only 
if he is in from the beginning can he understand any 
scheme from the beginning and give his best service. 
Later, on the architectural side he should be the master, 
as should the civil engineer, the town-planner, the sur- 
veyor, the aerodrome consultant on other sides of the 
work; and the client of course must have his say too. 

Major Mayo thought that Croydon was not quite so 
bad as I had painted it, nor Munich quite so good, and 
that aircraft and aerodrome buildings may not be quite 
so impermanent as I had said. I agree with him, but a 
lecturer may perhaps be allowed a little exaggeration for 
the sake of emphasis! I believe that on the administra- 
tive side the Croydon station is very effective, and as I 
said, its control tower is admirably arranged. My ex- 
perience of the building is limited to the use of it six 
times as a passenger, and, as such, I did not find it par- 
ticularly comfortable or well planned. As regards height, 
I think Major Mayo may have been a little misled by the 
photograph. I do not think the three floors of Munich 
are much, if at all, higher than the two rather lofty 
floors of Croydon; at both the control towers are of four 
stories. Both buildings perhaps tend to be too high; but 
the matter is one with many pros and cons—the econo- 
mies of ground space, the place on the field and so forth 
—and must be settled individually for each case. 


In a further written reply Mr. Dower continues: Mr. Griggs 
asked me to consider a scheme of aerodrome layout which 
would place the buildings, and especially the station, as the point 
of arrival and departure for traffic, in the centre of one or other 
of the sides parallel to the most frequent wind. On grounds of 
safety I have already commended such a position in my paper; 
on the ground of saving in turning and taxi-ing, the scheme 
only becomes effective if the aerodrome is sufficiently extensive 
for the landing run to be completed in the leeward half of the 
field and the rising run in the windward half. The aircraft can 
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ment on names is important, and I believe the Air Mir 
drawing up a list of official definitions. 

Major Mealing’s information about the relative costs « 
ways and airways was very interesting. I had intentiona 
mentioned any costs in my paper, since nearly all the bu 
[ described are foreign, and the many varying factors « 
levels. prices of land and materials, exchange values ai 
would make any figures very misleading. 

Che difficulty of the destruction of the grass surface ad} 
the concrete apron, mentioned by Mr. Hall, has, I belie, 
experienced at nearly all busy aerodromes. I agree tl 
oradual extensions of the artificial surface is an unsatist: 
solution. Sometimes the trouble is aggravated by water 
ing off the concrete and making the adjoining grass so! 
muddy—this is bad design and with proper marginal dri 
can be avoided completely. But the best plan is, as Mi 


suggested, to control and vary frequently the traffic rout 
and off the apron: as soon as any patch shows deteriorati: 


should be railed and marked off and cultivated back into 
condition—such operations have been in progress at Berli 
other fields. when I visited them, without any material 
ference with traftic . 
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THE WEATHERING 
4 REVIEW BL PROFESSOR A. P. 


Phe problem of the weathering of stone and brick and 
other building materials has three aspects—the selection 
and correct handling of the material for a new building, 
the proper care of a new building after erection, and the 
preservation of the decaying stonework of old buildings 
of pr iceless value. These problems differ from each other 
in practice, though research, such as that being so bril- 
liantly carried on by Mr. Schaffer, into the nature and 
properties of stone and brick and its behaviour under 
various conditions throws light on all these problems, 
and inmany Cases yields the results asked for by the archi- 
tect— practical advice which he can apply. Mr. Schaffer’s 
book has another outstanding merit, it brings us up to the 
level of modern research, and while clearly stating the 
problems still to be solved, tells us as definitely what 
we don’t know as what we do. 

lo deal briefly with the chapters that will be consulted 


by the architect about to erect a building : while some of 


the information is necessarily old, it is treated from the 
point of view of the scientific laboratory and reveals 
dangers which only a laboratory examination can guard 
against. For example, in discussing “Vents” and 
“Shakes” there is much that is new and instructive, while 
the dangers of associating two different kinds of stone 
and of using unsuitable mortar and cement are clearly 
set forth. 

A question arises here to which Mr. Schaffer might 
direct his attention. He gives remarkable examples of 
the decay of one stone in juxtaposition to another, but 
does not discuss brick buildings with stone facings round 
windows and doors. Similar problems are evidently 
present here, to those he discusses when two different 
stones are in contact. The advice on the dangers of a 
Portland cement pointing is very valuable. There is, | 
fear, no doubt that some of the pointing done some years 
ago by the Office of Works to our old Scottish sandstone 
buildings is promoting their rapid decay. Their former 
practice has been abandoned now by the Office of Works, 
but much of the old pointing should be raked out before 
it is too late. 

The information given as to the decay of limestone in 
the London atmosphere, and the importance of washing 
repeatedly to prevent decay has an important bearing on 
architectural design. In place of heavy cornices and 
mouldings, buildings of Portland stone in London should 


*The Weathering of Natural Building Stones. By R. J. Schaffer, 
B.A.. B.Sc. Department of Scientific and Industrial Research : 
3uilding Research, Special Report No. 18. Lond. : H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1932. 4s. 6d. 


LAURIE, M.A., D.Sc., 


OF BUILDING STONES* 


F.R.S.E., HON. R.S.A. (HON. ALJ 


consist of receding planes so as to be thoroughly washed 
by the rain. Judging by some very recent buildings, that 
is at last heing understood by our London architects. 

Once the building is erected at enormous cost, it is 
extraordinary that the owners of such buildings do not 
adopt the cheap and simple method of regularly hosing 
them with water, which I advised many years ago, and 
is, I am glad to see, endorsed by Mr. Schaffer. This 
hosing should be done in summer, with a few days in 
between each treatment. Cleaning with steam is evi- 
dently regarded as safe by Mr. Schaffer; I still feel a little 
doubtful about it, but there is no doubt that its disrepute 
in some cases has been due to the use of caustic soda as a 
cleaning agent. Architects and owners of buildings can- 
not be too careful in seeing that only steam and water is 
used. 

One very practical question the architects will ask is, 
Can you select in the laboratory the best bed in a quarry 
which will stand weathering? Mr. Schaffer is too modest 
and too cautious to answer that in the affirmative, but by 
the solution of two difficult problems, the laboratory 
measure of the rate of decay and the laboratory measure 
of the percentage of micropores, there is no doubt that a 
practical answer to that question is well in sight. 

I can honestly endorse what is said about stone pre- 
servatives as usually applied. I carried out experiments 
for twenty years on this problem and quite agree with 
Mr. Schaffer’s conclusions. At the same time, we have 
not reached the last word on that question. 

The preservation of our ancient buildings requires a 
consideration of the mortar as well as the stone. The 
mortar is a trap for sulphur acids which form sulphate of 
lime, which is then sucked into the stone, and crystallises 
and breaks up the stone, though I gather from Mr. 
Schaffer that the exact mechanism by which the break-up 
is caused is still doubtful. 

Such a movement of salts is a common cause of the 
decay of brickwork; the study, therefore, of the movement 
of salts within the stone or brick and from stone to 
mortar or mortar to stone is of the utmost importance. I 
showed, many years ago, the rapid flow of salts caused by 
different rates of evaporation, and also the movement of 
a salt in and out according to changes in the moisture of 
the atmosphere. Mr. Schaffer has succeeded in perfect- 
ing a most ingenious apparatus for measuring the capil- 
lary suck at different stages of saturation. In addition to 
these causes of movement, there is, I believe, another one 

the relative amount of water absorbed in air satur- 
ated with moisture by stone, brick, mortar and cement. 
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Portland cement absorbs almost ition point. 
Sandstone will lose water under the same conditions. 
In a long period of wet weather, will not the Portland 
cement absorb moisture and pass it on to sandstone or 
brick in contact with it ; carrying of cours 


t 


lime in solution ? The problem isso complex that we must 
wait for definite information, and in the meantime our 
ancient monuments crumble awav: but now that exact 


have npeen ae d these pro- 


methods of measurement 
blems are on the wav to a solution 


If I were asked to preserve a dec sandstone 
moulding, or carving, I should first rak the mortar 
or cement. I should then repeatedly poultice the mould- 
ing to withdraw the calcium sulphate. I should next 
poultice with silicon ester, so as to harden the crumbling 
stone, and finally point with a silico1 ter mortar. 

When possible, instead of poulti hould be 

THON 

THomas Asupy 1874-1931. [ Memoir By A. H From 

Proceedings of the British A London: Hum- 
phrey Milford. [1932.] (15. 

Old students and colleagues of Dr. Thomas Ashby and all 
those who knew the value of his friet t read with the 
utmost pleasure and gratitude this M life and work. 
Within the compass of a short biogra Mr. Arthur 
Hamilton Smith has managed ffection and 
respect which Ashby inspired in all se wit hom he came 
into contact, and the very likeable personalit hich was some- 


times hidden behind a certain grulIness el 

Ashby was born at Staines in 1874 \ft 1 distinguished 
career at Winchester, where he was a S ol Exhibitioner and 
Senior Commoner Prefect, Ashby went to Christ Church, 
Oxford, with an open Scholarship. He to n easy First in 
Mods. and Greats, and in 1897 was led a Craven Travel- 
ling Fellowship. His father, who had always nterested in 
archeology, had retired from business in f rone to live 
in Rome, where he had made the acquaintar f the famous 
Lanciani and other distinguished hola Thomas Ashby 
had, therefore, been familiar with Rome for some years, and 
when he left Oxford he had already begun the study of Roman 
Topography, to which he was to devote so much of his life. 

In 1905 he was appointed Assistant Director at the British 


School of Archeology, History and Letters at Rome, which in 


those days had its headquarters at the Palazzo Odescalchi. 
After a year he succeeded to the Directorship, a post which he 
held until 1912. In that year, under the auspices of the Commis- 


onstitution of the British 
Faculties of Archi- 


1e 


sioners of the 1851 Exhibition, the « 
School was enlarged by the addition of th 


tecture, Painting and Sculpture, and Thomas Ashby was for- 
mally appointed its first Director. 
As the Memoir relates, the School moved in 1915 to the new 


building in the Valle Gulia, built by the Commissioners from 
designs by Sir Edwin Lutyens. Those were difficult days for the 
Director, and it was impossible for him to conceal some regret 
at leaving the very beautiful apartment in Piazza SS. Apostoli, 
where he had lived for some 14 years. The War hindered the 
completion of the new building, but Ashby struggled nobly 
through the heat of the summer of 1915, and succeeded in trans- 
ferring the School to its new home. He then joined the first 
British Red Cross Ambulance Unit on the Italian Front, where 
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put in behind and above and silicon ester put in fro1.; the 

back, after thorough poulticing to remove sulphate of |ime, 

Che problem of preserving limestone is more diffic::|t, 
Some day, perhaps, we may no longer have to deal 


with the deadly sulphur gases from coal which are poured 
out in invisible torrents by our power stations and up-to- 
date smokeless factory chimneys, and which attack re- 
mote buildings, but that day is still far off, thoug!: the 
public agitation on the question has compelled experi- 
ments which seem to promise well. 

Finally, every architect, builder, Cathedral Dean, and 
custodian of ancient monuments, such as the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners, should buy, read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest Mr. Schaffer’s book. It is a masterly 
treatise, and errs on the side of too much caution and 


never commits the unforgivable sin of assertion without 


proof. 

ASHBY 

his experience and knowledge of Italian naturally made him 
invaluable. Later in the War he was attached to the British 


Military Mission with the Italian Supreme Command, and for 
his services was mentioned in despatches. 

During the unsettled times which preceded the entry of Italy 
into the War on the side of the Allies, and those which followed 
the War and preceded the establishment of the Fascist régime, 
\shby faced a position of responsibility, always acting with tact 
and diplomacy. ‘The new School presented new problems. 
Chere followed a succession of students of a new type, and one 
of the notable achievements of Ashby’s directorship was the 
happy collaboration which he inspired between archzologist 
and artist. In this respect he placed the British School in t 
front rank of the foreign Academies in Rome. 

\shby married in 1921 and continued at the School until the 
final expiration of his term of office in 1925. By this time, by his 
writings, explorations and unrivalled knowledge, he had at- 
tained a position of great eminence in the field of archeology. 
He died on 15 May 1931, and his ashes are buried in the grave- 
yard of the Church at St. Margaret’s Bay where he had in earlier 
years spent many happy holidays. His epitaph records “‘a great 
scholar, a dear and devoted husband and a loyal friend.” 

lo students of the British School at Rome he was not only a 
first-rate classical scholar, ‘‘an Excavator, Topographer, His- 
torian and Bibliographer,”’ but a loyal and untiring Director 
and a faithful friend. His almost boyish enthusiasm for work 
and play made him equally likeable in either capacity. In the 
Campagna he walked his companions off their feet, and on the 
tennis-court terrified both his opponents and his partner by the 
vigour ofhisattack. This strange figure, often almost terrifyingly 
abrupt in his manner, who would set off on a gita hung round 
with every kind of impedimenta, was at heart invariably kind, 
generous and sympathetic. He always worked hard and with 
extraordinary rapidity. At any hour and for any length of time 
he was willing to give advice and assistance to all who sought it. 
‘His willingness to help has only been equalled by his willing- 
ness to acknowledge the help of others.”” Those who saw him in 
Rome saw something of the esteem in which he was held by his 
Italian colleagues. In the words of two distinguished Roman 
archeologists, “‘Quel caro Ashby will be no less mourned in Italy 
than his native land,” and, one might add, by nobody more than 
those who were his students in Rome. 
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Otp HunGARIAN Art. By Kornél Divald. Oxford: University 
Press. 215. 
Reviewed by A. S. G. BUTLER [F-.]. 

The present rage for nationalism finds expression in such a 
book as this. The author says he attempts to prove that Hun- 
garian art was not a hot-house plant imported from foreign 
lands. but that it was firmly indigenous. He does this delight- 
fully in a small quarto volume, not too heavy to hold, and con- 
taining 200 odd pages, with the same number of illustrations 
sprinkled through the text. It is an illustrated essay and not a 
portfolio of photographs with jottings under them. I think that 
ifit had both an index and a map it would exemplify the perfect 
method of dealing with such a large subject in a compressed 
way. One obtains information and gains pleasure simul- 
tancously. The almost German thoroughness of the informa- 
tive aspect is relieved by the very apt choice of subjects. for 
illustration. 

As regards the information, we are taken from the pre- 
historic period through the Scythian stage and the early Dark 
Ages to the important romanesque church architecture, with 
its intensely rich and elaborate sculpture. *‘Gothic’’ work is 
next described—not very abundant and rather confused with 


all its cross influences—but providing wonderful examples of 


fourteenth-century detail in stone, wood and precious metals. 
The Hungarian achievement at that date in these small things 
is clearly one of the high peaks of European culture, and this 
book impels one to explore the astonishing sculpture further. 
It appears to me to surpass anything I have seen cither at 
Brou-en-Bresse or at Niirnberg. ‘Then this is followed by the 
early renaissance period with the Italian influence softening the 
virility of the local schools until they all expired together in 
1541 at the fall of Buda to the Turks. There was then a hiatus 
of 150 years, leaving practically no vestige of a monument 
behind: though M. Divald points out with fairness that the 
Turks did much to preserve what they found but had ¢heir small 
works destroyed at the Restoration and replaced by the baroque 
Counter-Reformation wave which was then in full swing. Thus 
there is practically no Hungarian seventeenth-century archi- 
tecture for us to pursue, and the history fizzles out in the heavy 
classicism displayed in such buildings as the National Museum 
at Budapesth (1827) which can be seen equally well in Paris, 
Edinburgh or Bloomsbury. 

As regards the pleasure, apart from interest, this learned 
sketch offers, I recommend for great beauty the Scythian gold 
stag from Tapiészentmarion at one end, and Donner’s lead 
statue of St. Martin of Pozsony at the other end of the history. 
Within this span of 2,300 years comes the work of the Kalozs- 
vari and others in the fourteenth century, especially the red 
marble slab in memory of Count George SzentgyOrgyi in the 
church at PozsonysentgyOrgy, and the Last Judgment of Bogoz. 
Kassa is the place to go to. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
1931—1932, VI 
10 MARCH TO a1 APRIL 1932 
INCORPORATING 
Notes ON RECENT PURCHASES 
These Notes are published without prejudice to a further and more detailed 
criticism) 

List of all books, pamphlets, drawings and photographs presented 
to, or purchased by, the Library are published periodically. It is 
suggested that members who wish to be in close touch with the de- 
velopment of the Library should make a point of retaining these lists 
for reference. 
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Books presented by Publisher or Author marked x 
Books purchased marked rs 
* Books of which one copy at least is in the Loan Library. 


ARCHITECTURE 
ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE 

* and architectural review. [Annual.] A. E. Martin-Kaye, 
ed. Vol. 61, 1929. 93” x 73”. Lond.: Batsford. [1929.] 10s. P. 

A back issue previously lacking. 

Spon, publ. 
Spons’ Practical builders’ pocket-book. Ed. by Clyde Young. 
5th ed. (reprint). 1932. 8s. 6d. R. 
his is a reissue of the 5th edition of this well-known pocket-book, 
with a number of revisions, the omission of certain obsolete matter 
having allowed the inclusion of new data. Special attention is drawn 
by the Editor in his preface to the sections on modern electric lighting 
and gas cooking and heating. 

All architects need to have some near-at-hand reference for accurate 
and clearly arranged information; Spon is one of the very best of all 
books for the purpose. 

3IBLIOGRAPHY 
NATIONAL Book CoUNCIL 
Book list: Architecture. Compiled by the R.I.B.A. 
6th ed. Leaflet 10 74”. Lond. 1932. 2d. R. 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICI 
Brown (OswaLp M. 
Architects’ accounts. 
8)" x 54”. xi+117 pp.+pl. Lond.: Gee & Co. 1932. 7s. 6d. 
Presented by the Author 
DESIGN 
HARBESON Ds F. 
*The study of architectural design. 
113” x 83”. New York: Pencil Points. 1926. £1 15s. P. (extra copy 


History 

JEFFERY (G. 

Cyprus monuments. Historical and architectural buildings. 
New illustrated series, No. 3.) pam. 85” 53”. Nicosia: Cyprus 

Govt. Printing Office. 1931. R. 

SITWELL (SACHEVERELI 

*Spanish baroque art with buildings in Portugal, Mexico, and 
other « olonies. 


8} 4”. 112 pp.+24 pls. Lond.: Duckworth. 1931. 12s. 6d. R. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 

Exhibition of buildings designed and erected by students and staff 
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The R.I.B.A. Annual Dinner 


HELD AT CLARIDGE’S HOTEL, BROOK STREET, 


[he Annual Dinner of the R.I.B.A. was held on Friday, 
§ April, in the new Banqueting Room of Claridge’s Hotel. The 
President, Dr. Raymond Unwin, was in the chair, and the 
general company seated at small tables numbered 372. During 
the reception and after the loyal toasts, which were proposed 
by the President, Miss Jessie Hall played a number of piano- 
forte selections. Graces before and after the dinner were beau- 
tifully sung by the choristers of St. Lawrence Jewry. 

The PRESIDENT: My Lords, ladies and gentlemen,—It is 
my great privilege to propose to you the toast of **His Majesty’s 
Ministers.”” We are specially honoured to-night, because three 
of His Majesty’s Ministers have graced our board. (Applause. 
Since the Registration Act was passed the Home Secretary has 
become our guardian, and we have to look up to him. He 
stands, I might say almost, in loco parentis. I suppose it would not 
be quite correct to say that he is the father of architecture, but 
[ am able to say that he is the father of an architect, and that is 
another matter which endears him to us. We have many 
reasons for gratitude to him: I particularly have many reasons, 
because he caught me as an erring free lance and gave me the 
experience and discipline of some years of Civil Service. Con- 
sidering his present functions, I was almost going to call it 
fourteen years hard labour. Well, having started the Old 
Jerusalem on a new career, we are glad to have him back 
among us here in England again, now helping us to try to start 
anew Heaven in our own pleasant land. 

From one of the youngest Ministries, the Ministry of Trans- 
port, Mr. Pybus has been kind enough to come. And it is an 
appropriate reminder to us of new problems which we all have 
to face. We architects are a little puzzled and a little exercised 
in trying to accommodate Modernism to Traditionalism: I 
think the Minister of Transport has an even more formidable 
task. As I read it in the newspapers, he is to try and persuade 
the rampant motor lion to lie down amicably with the more 
passive railway lamb; or at any rate to see if he cannot get the 
two to run quietly in double harness. He is also, I am glad to 
say. interested in one of the problems which we also have been 
greatly interested in, namely, in the adaptation of our main 
highways to the new conditions of traffic, to see whether he 


annot make them better adapted to the rampant character of 


the said motor lions which frequent them to the terror of His 
Majesty’s lieges. I remember seeing recently that he was speak- 
ing in favour of parkways. We who are interested in planning 
have been trying to see whether it is not possible to separate 
some Of this through traffic from the pedestrian. and have fair- 
ways for through traffle and safe ways for the rest of us. I think 
that we have been trying to put too great a strain upon that 
Providence which is said to look after children and drunken 
men, by expecting it also to have time to look after the pedes- 





lan, 

But [ am now approaching the sphere of the third Minister 
who has honoured us with his presence to-night, Sir Edward 
Hilton Young, Minister of Health. It is his name that I wish 
particularly to couple with this toast. We whose lives are 
devoted to planning and designing have special cause for 


Sratitude to Sir Hilton Young at the present time, because of 


ne courage and the generosity which he has shown in taking 
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up the Town and Country Planning Bill which was introduced 
by his predecessor. He himself was the originator of much that 
is in this Bill, in the Rural Amenities Bill, which he also intro- 
duced. And it is true also that to Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
much that is in that Bill is due. Nevertheless it has needed 
some magnanimity and courage for Sir Hilton Young to take 
up this Bill which was introduced by his predecessor. We re- 
cognise it, and regret that some of the members of the Com- 
mittee who have been trying to mishandle that Bill have not 
had an equal appreciation of that fact. At any rate, we recog- 
nise that he has handsomely played the game in this matter, in 
which we are greatly interested; and we should like to assure 
him of our very hearty support, and to assure him also that he 
will have very friendly criticism, if we think he needs it. The 
Town and Country Planning Bill, from our point of view, 
means really the application of design to urban development 
on a background of green spaces. We are beginning to realise 
that that is what we mean, in short, by town planning. I think 
we must all feel that the scale of our activities in modern times 
has become too great, that they spread too wide to permit any 
longer of that haphazard mixing up of downs and sporadic 
bungalows which we see along the South Coast, or the factories 
and dwellings, the heavy lorries and the little playing children, 
which we see resulting from the want of planning in East 
London, and the East Ends of many of our towns. 

Now, we architects have a touch of the artistic in us, and to 
some extent we are liable to believe pretty strongly in indi- 
viduality. But we are more and more recognising that on the 
scale on which things are done to-day we have to depend in- 
creasingly on mutual understanding and co-operation if we are 
to be able to leave a legitimate sphere within the planned areas 
and planned activities in which the individual may be free to 
exercise his individuality. 

There is more and more need for design in our life and in our 
work to-day. By ‘design’? I mean that creation of values, 
whether of use or of beauty, which comes directly not from 
things themselves so much as from the relations in which the 
parts are brought together, and the proportions in which they 
are combined. That. it seems to me, is the essence of design; 
it is the faculty to see these relations, a certain kind of imagina- 
tion which is trained by the designer, to apprehend and see 
them, before they are present to his physical eye. 

I do not know whether I can venture, in the presence of the 
President of the Royal Academy, to say much about the artistic 
faculty, but I do think that during the last generation or two 
there has been a certain amount of misconception in this 
country, and that we have lost a good deal because we have not 
recognised that there is a great deal of the artistic faculty which 
does not depend on the very fine and very subtle adjustment of 
hand, eye and brain which is necessary for the painter or the 
executant of the other fine arts. We who do planning in build- 
ings or in town planning or regional planning have need of one 
part of the artistic capacity. that is, to think and see in relations, 
and to create values out of those relations. Our work is on a 
clumsier scale and we have no need of that fine adjustment of 
hand and eye which would enable us to put that kind of 
creation into a picture. If I may quote a sentence, which my 
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honoured friend on my left will probably recognise, I would re- 
mind you that he said “that art was inseparable from the his- 
tory of mankind, and was, in truth, a mirror of life, telling the 
tale of humanity’s highest ambitions, of its ils and proud 
achievement.” That is what the arti Now, it is 





not our function to paint pictures; but I beli that it is our 
function to depict, on the great canvas of tl yuntry which has 
been given to us, the actual representation o ir life and of our 
activities. (Hear, hear.) And I am glad to think that all the 
branches of our building industry and of our planning industry 

if | may call it so re beginning to realise the responsibility 
which they have to the community; it is our wish tl at we shall 
come together and learn, each, to take our sha »f the respon- 
sibility, that we may depict the lif t reat nation in a 
comely pattern upon the beautiful lan has been given 
to us; and that we may hand on to thos » come after us a 
heritage of planning and of building, of towns and of villages, 


and of unspoilt country which will | 1S rthy for them to 


receive as that which we inherite younger. It 


is, as I see it, the function of architects and town planners 
and Aa to do this; and if we can cart it we shall be 
doing something worthy. We are loo r to Act which we 
hope t to see placed on the Stat Bo k ) you vnose name I 
have the honour to couple with this looking to 
that to give us a better chance to do our work than we have 
without it. I have the pleasure to propose the toast “His 
Majesty’s Ministers,’’ coupling with it the name of Sir Edward 


Hilton Young. 


Ihe toast was enthusiastically pledged 





rPHE RT. HON. SIR EDWARD HILTON YOUNG, P.¢ 
G.B.E., D.S.O., M.P., Minister of Health, in responding to the 
toast, said - : Dr. Raymond Unwin, lad ntlemen, | 
naturally, feel very seriously the responsibility of having to 
answer for His Majesty’s Ministers in the p1 nce of no less 
than two other members of that select body to which we tem- 
porarily belong (laughter). And though I ild fain that all 
three might reply to this toast rather than my humble self, yet 
when you reflect on the average length of ministerial after- 
dinner speeches, you may be grateful t t xht there are not 
three Eternals, but one Eternal 

Ladies and gentlemen, wha Mi If I were to con- 


sult a new edition of Dr. Johnson’s epigramt Dictionary 
I should find that a Minister is o1 


ll too fre- 








quent, has to discuss the most difl t their most 
abstruse aspects, with those who know a g1 more about 
such subjects than he does, and who has, on t occasions, to 
make a decent pretence of knowing mot them than they 
do. I fear I shall not be able to fulfil the part of the defi- 
nition, when I reflect upon the g1 no é our high 
profession in the audience I address. I ha hed myself 
for an understanding of my own ! t I hat profes- 
sion, and I find it profoundly afl ‘ rcumstance 
that the house in which I spent 1 5 vhich wa 
built by an architect who had f taircase, from 


which I contracted in early you ! tarrh, which 


permanently affected my intellis doubt to that 


I owe the circumstance that I occasiona tion the tradi- 
tions of your great art. 

To ask but one question, why is it i igning houses 
you always put the kitchen at the bottom and the bedrooms at 
the top? How much better would it not | put the kitchen at 
the top, where there would be a ready escape for the effluvia 


bottom of the 
to our return- 


of our national cookery, and the bedrooms 
house, where they would be more read\ 
ing footsteps after a public dinner here are pioneer intelli- 
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gences still amongst us. But I do observe that your prole n is 
held in the highest esteem in the modern world. We use your 
name to express our thoughts when we desire to speak with 
approval of our fellows’ efforts, when we say “ He has heen 
the architect of his own fortune.”?. Why the architect of hi, own 
fortunes? Why not the solicitor? I imagine it must be bev ause 
of the extreme antiquity of your art. The beaver was thu first 
architect; he practised it with a dexterity, a simplicity and an 
economy of means which must still be the admiration of ws all, 
In these days the beaver devotes his attention to other iblic 
matters. Nevertheless, the tradition still remains. 

I have, quite naturally, sought for some excuse for 
pearance here to-night in associations between myself and your 
it may be two. 


I ap- 


profession, and I have found one, or 

[he first is this: that I remember an occasion on which I was 
selected by the League of Nations for the following task, for 
which, even in retrospect, I claim your sympathy. Nine emi- 
nent architects, all belonging to different nationalities, had been 
s equal in merit in their designs for a building for 
the League of Nations, and I was appointed as one of a small 
Commission to decide who was deserving of the prize. Have 
I not deserved some meed of courage for this? I draw a veil over 
I only agreed to act on the abso- 
decision was announced at 


approved a 


the rest of those proceedings. 
lute stipulation that before our 
Geneva we should be given 24 hours in which to get safely out of 
the country! 

And I remind myself of another association with your pro- 
fession—not indeed with your profession itself, but an associa- 
tion which I owe to a domestic relationship with one who is an 
exponent of an art which is ancillary to the profession of archi- 
tecture, or rather—let me hastily correct myself—in view of 
the opportunities for domestic correction given by the rela- 
I correct myself by saying I am firmly 


tionship in question. 
art of 


convinced that the art of architecture is ancillary to the 
sculpture. 

His ‘‘ night out”—if I may use that popular phrase—his 
night out for a Minister is when he can speak for a single occa- 
sion not in the presence of his keepers in his own Department. 
On looking round this table when I first arrived here | con- 
gratulated myself that this was one of the occasions on which 
I was enjoying a night out. But I remind myself and Dr. Ray- 
mond Unwin that it is not so; for though you are no longer one 
of my keepers, Sir, you are one of the most distinguished 
amongst my ex-keepers. It is, indeed, a great pleasure to me to 
speak here under the chairmanship of one who had so long and 
distinguished a connection with the Department over which it 
It is an additional pleasure to 
yne who has so high a record 
I am now s0 


is my present duty to preside. 
speak under the chairmanship of ¢ 
in that public service of town planning with which 
intimately concerned. 

Dr. Unwin, you have referred to the Town and Country 
Planning Bill which is now on its passage through the remoter 
purlieus of the House of Commons. Let me say this: that I have 
no doubt at all that the passage of that Bill will strike a sturdy 
blow for order and economy in our national development. Itis 
true, as you have said, that it has met with its measure of criti- 
cism: I have learned that to be responsible for the Bill is to 
receive more kicks than ha’pence; but I only ask this, as my 
measure of success, that the kicks I receive from both bodies of 
critics shall about equal each other, because I have learned 
that in public affairs when y9u are equally kicked on both sides 
you are occupying a safe and sound position in the just mean. 

It has been said, in regard to this Bill upon which we place 
substantial hopes, that its utility has been diminished by pro- 
ceedings in Committee. It is difficult for me at the present ume 
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to dea. with that matter fully; I will only say that when you are 
told tuat the utility of the Bill has been unduly diminished, I 
would say in a single phrase for present consideration, ** don’t 
vou believe it.” Sir, the objects of that Bill may not be altogether 
vhich will commend themselves to the professional archi- 


those 

tect. | confess that one of my deepest concerns in that measure 
is the preservation of ancient, beautiful and historic buildings; 
and J suppose that the more ancient buildings there are, the fewer 


new buildings there will be. Therefore I look upon it as altru- 
istic when you are so unfeignedly in favour of the Bill. Never- 
theless. we are aware that there are high services to be per- 
formed on behalf of the national asset of beauty in these an- 
cient buildings by the profession of architecture. I think, in 
particular, of the organisation of the Panels of Architects. I 
cannot imagine anything which is of more potential benefit 
than that there should be this organisation established to bring 
to bear upon the preservation of our historic assets, the know- 
ledge, the experience, the artistic abilities of your profession. 

Gentlemen, there is one matter which may be present in your 
minds to-night in connection with the public policy of your pro- 
fession, and that is the matter of the housing economics of the 
nation. A word of encouragement as to that. In spite of propa- 
ganda in certain quarters, there is, as a matter of fact, no evi- 
dence at all that the assisted housing effort of the nation has 
been diminished, even in these bad times through which we are 
passing. It may be the case that there is some diminution in the 
demand for the more ornamental or bigger type of both public 
and private buildings, but I ask you to recognise that that is 
not the result of Government policy. It is the result of the 
general economic state of the country through which we are at 
the present time passing. For restoration to full prosperity in 
that regard we must look to a restoration of the prosperity of the 
nation as a whole. On nothing less than that can we build our 
hopes for the future. 

Chere is one other matter, on which I would like to con- 
gratulate your great profession, that is, the recent establishment 
of a body which, I believe, will be of great power for good in 
your profession, the Architects’ Registration Council. I speak 
of that with a certain personal experience, because it has been 
my unique experience to have been, for five or six years, a 
member of a similar body, the General Medical Council, per- 


forming almost precisely similar functions for the profession of 


medicine which this new Council will perform for your profes- 
sion. I have learned from experience the essential utility of 
such a body. I look upon it as a very great gain for the future 
that you should be possessed of a similar body for your profes- 
sion of architecture. 

Dr. Unwin, on behalf of His Majesty’s Ministers now pre- 
sent, I thank you for your kind hospitality. (Cheers. 

Mr. P. J. PYBUS, C.B.E., M.P., Minister of Transport, in 
submitting the toast of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and its Allied Societies, said: Mr. President, my Lords, ladies and 
gentlemen,—It is at once a relief and an honour to be here to- 
night as your guest; a relief to get away for a few moments from 
the dangerous task of endeavouring to persuade the lion to lie 
down with the lamb, and an honour on account of the distinc- 
tion of the Royal Institute of British Architects and the prestige 
it enjoys. It is, I say, agreeable to escape for a time from the 
hurly-burly of politics for which, in a rash moment, I aban- 
doned the attractive pursuit of business. I have heard that the 
great Institution which represents my own profession, that of 
engineer, was started by a few earnest souls who met in a public 
house opposite the Palace of Westminster, and who drew dia- 
grams to illustrate their theories, on a sanded floor at their hos- 
telry. I dare not opine, however, that your origin, in regard to 
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environment, was ever so Bohemian, or, in regard to numbers, 
sosmallasthat, but itisanamazing achievement that in the course 
of a century your Institute should have grown from a small body 
of a hundred or two architects—mainly living in London—intoa 
great Empire assembly of no fewer than 18,000 persons who carry 
out the profession of architecture. To me, even more impres- 
sive than the numbers is the geographical range over which 
your culture is spread; for I understand that in the Dominions 
overseas, in India and the Crown Colonies, you have nearly a 
hundred Allied Associations. 

I would like to take the opportunity which is afforded me 
to-night to congratulate the Royal Institute on two great 
achievements: the first of these is the setting up of the Board 

Architectural Education, for that body has created and 
guided, and will continue to guide, a new school of architec- 
tural culture. Secondly, I would congratulate the Institute on 
the passing, by courage and persistence, of the Architects’ 
Registration Act through the House of Commons last year. 
Terrific persistence was shown in connection with that. I re- 
member that one of your Associates, Colonel Moore, whom I 
am glad to see here to-night, unlike Mr. Dick, had not one 
King Charles’s head, but two. One was your Bill—now, hap- 
pily, turned into an Act of Parliament—and the other he has 
still to achieve, a Bill to bring about the compulsory humane 
slaughtering of animals. He is still working on that. I well re- 
member his last dramatic appearance on behalf of that Bill. He 
came—as great men do—at the right moment in the House. 
Every Member was in his seat—even Jack Jones was sitting up 
there; and he entered the House with a poleaxe in one hand, 
and a humane killer in the other, and Jack Jones’s sturdy frame 
shuddered. As the debate proceeded, and Colonel Moore’s 
eloquence took him to the length which the subject demanded, 


Jack Jones retired for a little relaxation, and he re-entered the 


House at the very moment that Colonel Moore was explaining 
what the poleaxe would do, and how marvellous was the action 
of the oo killer. I remember Colonel Moore’s exact 
words: “‘See the difference: I take this killer and place it to my 
er andl ai I pull the trigger, and instantly the brain cavities 
are penetrated.” Jack Jones’s face lighted up with delighted 
anticipation—(Laughter)—but he left the House a disappointed 
man, muttering, ““The damned thing doesn’t work.”’ (Much 
laughter.) 

One of my predecessors, Lord Mount Temple, once laid it 
down that modern works of a permanent character should dis- 
play to those who follow us the sound judgment of the days in 
which we live. My Ministry—and I must say a word for it—has 
lost no opportunity of impressing this view upon local authorities, 
and the advice has very often taken a very practical form in the 
shape of part payment of the architect’s fees, without which, I 
am sure you will agree, even the most lofty profession cannot 
flourish. ‘‘Faith without works,’’ the good Book says, ‘“‘is 
barren’; even Old Mother Hubbard was apparently a most 
capable and industrious person, and good at her job. 

But to any Minister responsible, even indirectly, for great 
constructional works upon the wisdom of which public opinion 
is sometimes sharply divided, it is of immense advantage to be 
able to bridge the difficulty by the appointment of an eminent 
architect. This the Ministry of Transport have invariably done; 
they have even done it quite recently. 

But you, Mr. President, and your Institute have contributed 
to a brighter London, a really brighter London, by the success- 
ful architectural treatment of the new Underground Railway 
Stations. I am credibly informed that, despite rumours spread 
by ill-conditioned and panicky persons, the foundations of their 
headquarters are of sufficient immensity to bear not only the 
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weight of the building, but also of the statues 
Laughter. 

But, speaking as a complete amateur, I have not yet quite 
made up my mind about the modern illuminated building, but 
at any rate I hope we shall not, in London, duplicate the con- 
ditions of New York, where the re are so many of them, all blaz- 
ing away at the same time, and most of them following a difler- 
hemes, and giving 





ent colour scheme, violently clashing colour schen 
the impression that a world’s fair is perpetually being held in 
New York. But whatever may or may not be the prospect of the 
igned for the purpose, I can- 


illuminated building expressly desi 





not escape from the fact, as a result of a recent conference of 
illuminating engineers held in London, that is surely gro- 
tesque to floodlight from the base upwards some of the master- 
pieces which the architects intenc to be illuminated from 
above. I have wondered what the architects of the old time, 
who left behind them so many masterpieces in London, would 
say if they could see that shadow effect, to secure which they 
had striven so hard, turned the othe adow being 
upwards instead of downwards 

I would not like to sit down, Mr. President ut referring, 
for two or three moments, to the type of architecture with which. 
during most of my life, I have been connected most closely. I 
refer to the architecture concerning the construction of fac- 
tories and industrial buildings generally. The genius of the in- 
dustrial architect secures little notice, and often very only scant 


praise; and yet that genius overcomes the problems of creating 
a beautiful building to include huge pieces of machinery, enor- 
mous cooling towers, gigantic water-tanks, and providing the 
factory proper with facilities for the ingress and egress of raw 
materials and the finished product. I have noticed, in my 
travels through the world, that the rationalisation amongst 
architects of the factory building seems to be greater than is the 
It may be true, 








case in relation to any other type 


as is often said, that ‘“‘misery makes strange bedfellows I re- 
member the early factory in which I served my pupilage. The 


architect was obviously ashamed of the engine-house, the tanks 


and the towers, and he sought to enshrine them in a costly stone 


structure of Norman character. he modern factory archi- 


tect glories in them. He is deter at if he cannot 





make honest women of them, he any rate make them 
dangerously attractive. To me, an isolated factory, breathing 
the spirit of real power and real efficiency, and surrounded by 


d satisfaction. 


its transport and other amenities, is 
hitect has much to put 


Applause.) Of course, the industria 


up with, because an industrialist is a very self-opinionated gen 
tleman. I remember a building in which I was concerned in 
which one of the amenities was a large canteen, a concert-hall. 
and a dancing place for the employ be l those who 
work for industrial affairs know that those who 1 an industry 
always appoint welfare committees, \ h are the terror of the 
life of the architect—and the commit lemande i parquet 
floor. That parquet floor proved to be easy to put down, but 
difficult to keep there. Frequent sul nt planings reduced, 
it is true, the amplitude of the ripple, but not its frequency; and 
in the midst of the discussion regardir his { s called to 
the United States of America. and left t matter in dispute. I 
happened to be at the White House, and saw there a ballroom 
of very beautiful character, wit! parquet floor flatter and 
more perfect than the mind o | nceive or man’s 
hand execute. So I addressed a picture-postcard of this floor to 
my friend the architect, and I signed it with the name of the 
then President of the American Republic. It 1 Floors too 
darn flat; state your fee to rectify same. W Laughter. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, I wish to refe1 onclusion, for 
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one moment to your President, Dr. Raymond Unwin, {He js 
well known, as the Minister of Health has said, in circles outside 
those of pure architecture; he is a world figure in the «art of 
town-planning. But I think he must have been chastened -n his 
idealism, until he is now a practical man by his acquaintance- 
ship with a Government Department. But I suspect that, even 
now, he sometimes chafes inwardly at the unimaginative and 
prosaic temperament which Government Departments are 
sometimes forced to adopt under the sordid necessities of 
economy and safeguards. As adviser of the Greater London 
Regional Town Planning Committee he has done a great and 
lasting work. (Applause.) I am glad to think that, largely by his 
efforts, the line of future road communications may be secured 
for future generations, and—what is equally important——that 
there will be a wise and public-spirited use of the adjoining 
frontages and the development of the hinterland. ‘ 

Chere has been coupled with this toast the name of Mr. E. C. 

sewlay. Mr. Bewlay is a Vice-President of your Institute; he is 

Chairman of the Allied Societies’ Conference, and he is well 
known in the North, which I know so well, as one of the most 
distinguished architects of his time. I have, therefore, the 
greatest pleasure in asking you to charge you glasses and drink 
to the health of the Royal Institute of British Architects and its 
\llied Societies, coupling it with the name of your Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. E. C. Bewlay. (Applause. ) 

Mr. E, C. BEWLAY [F.] (Vice-President of the Royal Insti- 
tute), Chairman of the Allied Societies’ Conference, in respond- 
ing, said: Mr. President, my lords, ladies and gentlemen,—I 
think it will be obvious to everybody in this room to-night 
that the proper person to reply to this toast would be the Presi- 
dent himself; but, in his wisdom, he has thought otherwise, and 
in choosing a lesser light for the purpose I think he had in mind 
the idea that the importance of the occasion might frighten him 
into brevity! At the same time, I am given the opportunity of 
saying what the President could not say himself, and that is, 
that I think we members of the Institute appreciate to the 
full his devotion to our interests. (Applause.) I think we are 
all conscious that as long as we have a President who acts as he 
does and so ably follows in the footsteps of his very distinguished 
predecessors, there is no fear of the prestige of the Institute 
suffering in any way. 

\rchitects are not really taught to express themselves in 
words, they are trained to express themselves in something 
rather more reliable, so I am not going to be led away by the 
rather tempting bait which has been held out by Mr. Pybus, 
to which, if I tried to reply, I should find myself in difficulties. 
He has referred, rather indirectly, I think, to the obligations of 
the community to the architect; and I think we, as architects, 
do not forget the obligations of the architect to the community. 
In addition to the education which we give to our own students, 
we go to a good deal of trouble to provide lectures and exhibi- 
tions, and articles in the Press to stimulate the interest of the 
public in architecture. And we go further, in that we take a 
very considerable interest in public questions of building; and 
even destruction of buildings. In fact I do not think it will be 
going too far if I say that the name of the Royal Institute is 
rather anathema to a number of Government Departments at 


thi 


the present time! I do not propose, therefore, to disturb the 
troubled waters surrounding Waterloo Bridge, or to refer to 
Town Planning Acts in detail, but I wish to refer to one matter 
which particularly interests us as architects, I mean the Regis- 
tration Bill. You will be glad to know that I do not propose to 
discuss that Bill in detail; but I would just like to say to thos: 
our members who do not like it very well that we do not wa 
them to be too ready hastily to criticise its obvious faults. We 
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know that a private Bill which is taken through the House of 


Commons has to be subjected to a great many amendments 


which its sponsors do not really like; but I do ask members of 


the Institute, when they are asked to register, which I think 
they will be asked to do in June, that they will do so, because, 
I think, by that means they will be taking the first step towards 
remedying the obvious faults which exist in it; and so will help 
the Royal Institute to have adequate representation on the 
Regisiration Council, where, with the help of others who also 
form that Council, we hope to get these faults remedied at 
the earliest possible time. Anyhow, we are now a statutory 
body, we are recognised by law, as are all the other great pro- 
fessions, and I think that very soon it will only be people like 
Members of Parliament who will be able to follow an important 
calling without the least qualification whatever! (Laughter. ) 
Apart from the Bill, whose influence we do not quite know 
yet, | think that—even during my own lifetime—the status of 
the architectural profession, and that of architects as individuals, 
has been immeasurably raised. It has been largely owing to the 
activities of the Royal Institute, and—if I may say so as Chair- 
man of the Allied Societies—also owing to the co-operation 
of the Allied Societies, that we have seen that position so much 
improved. I can remember it was very different in my own 
young days. I can remember that when my own career was 
under discussion and it was a question whether I should go 
abroad to study painting, or become an architect, my father 
brought into the discussion one of those difficult Early Victorian 
aunts who then flourished, and I remember her saying ** Well, 
if you make him an artist, of course he’ll be immoral; but 
if you make him an architect he may be respectable.” I think 
“respectable” is bad enough! but there was another instance 
which I came upon a little later that was even worse. I was 


talking to an old friend of mine. who happens to be one of 


His Majesty’s Judges, and in conversation he said something 
a little derogatory to architects, and I, naturally, took up the 
cudgels on their behalf; and eventually I said to him “Anyhow, 
we are a law-abiding lot; have you ever had an architect before 
you on a criminal charge?” He thought a bit and said, “It is a 
curious thing, Bewlay, but I do not think I ever have had an 
architect before me on a criminal ‘‘charge’’; then he looked at 
me and said, “You must be a dull lot!’ They are two very 
damning adjectives to me, and I cannot imagine anything 
worse. But I became an architect, and I have been almost suffo- 
cated with respectability ever since. The architect has always 
had to be a man of many parts, and it is especially true to-day. 
Our friend Vitruvius, quoting a previous Greek architect, said 
that an architect should ‘be able to accomplish much more in 
any of the arts and sciences than men who have brought them- 
selves to perfection,” a very nice phrase; but he spoiled it by 
saying in his next sentence “which, in point of fact, is not 
realised.”” Our system of education to-day, together with the 
possible effects of the Bill in the future—we do not know what 
that effect will be—is certainly having a very good effect on the 
architecture of this country: and one of the most promising 
signs is the extraordinarily good work being done by the young 
men in the present day. I think on the whole there is very great 
hope on the architectural horizon. 

One of the other principal points I want to refer to is a matter 
which has given more interest in the architectural world than 
any other, and that is the competition, now approaching its 
final stages, for the new Royal Institute premises in Portland 
Place. That has given rise, of course, to an enormous amount 
of interest throughout the architectural world, and I think 
it has resulted in an unprecedentedly large number of entries. 
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I do not of course know who the winner will be, he is very 
possibly in this room to-night, but at any rate I think he will 
have an unique experience. I think all we who are architects 
know what it is to have singularly unpleasant clients, and in 
this I, of course, except every one of our guests here to-night; 
but I do not think any of us know what it is to have architects 
as clients, as personified in this case by the New Premises Com- 
mittee—I am not one of them, and they strike me as being a 
most awkward lot. (Laughter.) But I think that, having them- 
selves suffered, they will be likely to give the successful archi- 
tect a very easy run, in fact I feel sure they will. And I think 
that in any case, judging from the wealth of talent, time and 
money, which have been spent on these designs, the resultant 
building will probably be one which will do credit to what I 
believe is the largest learned society in the world, and I hope 
that before long we shall be able to welcome such gatherings as 
this to-night under our own roof. We have recently deprecated 
the exercise of economy, particularly in Government Depart- 
ments, in a good many directions, and I hope we shall not have 
to exercise it in the case of our own building. I hope that by 
the help of the whole of the members of the Institute, and also 
the members of the Allied Societies, whom I rather represent, 
and probably with some sacrifices from all of them, that we shall 
be able to see this building actually completed. 

This is an extraordinarily difficult time for architects, and 
especially difficult for young men who have just entered the 
profession. To them I would like to offer a word of encour- 
agement. I would say to them it is a great thing to practise a 
creative art like ours and it is perhapsa greater to grin and bear 
hardships and emerge triumphant, and I hope that in these 
difficult times none of them will be led away, to tide over bad 
times to take up any more temporarily lucrative side lines. I 
came across an instance recently of a side line that did not seem 
to me to be exactly commended. I was carrying out some work 
in a remote part of the country, and I was told by my clients to 
accept the lowest tender, which was one from a firm of builders 
of whom I had never heard. The first letter I had from them 
had at the top of the letter paper ‘*Coffin makers,”’ and I thought 
that was rather ominous, but when I went down to inspect the 
work, which involved some very difficult propping and shoring 
and saw how it was being done, it was obvious to me what their 
real business was. Building with them was merely a side line. 
I had to get another firm of builders to complete the work. It 
is better, I think, for all of us to stick to our own job. 

After all, ours is one of the oldest and noblest professions in 
the world; it is probably the mother of all the arts. If you want 
painting, sculpture, decoration, music, or any other of the Arts 
you have to look for them, but you don’t have to look for archi- 
tecture, it surrounds you all day and every day, and it influences 
tens of thousands of us every hour. I often think of that remark 
in one of the essays, I think, of Oscar Wilde, in which he says 
there is no slum nor ugly building that at one moment in the 
24 hours is not a thing of beauty owing to the passage of sun 
and shadow. Gentlemen, it is up to us to see that the walls we 
build on which sun and shadow pass are themselves things of 
beauty, and in so far as we succeed in that we shall earn and 
deserve the thanks of posterity. 

Remembering the brevity which I was supposed to observe, 
I have only now to say, on behalf of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and its Allied Societies, that I thank Mr. 
Pybus for the way in which he has proposed this toast, and ou 
guests for the way in which they have received it. 

MR. MAURICE E. WEBB, D.S.O., M.C. [F.], submitted 


the toast of **The Guests’’ in a delightful and informal speech, 
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and speeches in reply were made by Sir Herbert Samuel, the 
Home Secretary, and Mr. Angus N. Scott, Chairman of the 
London County Council. 

The Right Hon. Sir HERBERT SAMUEL, P.C., G.C.B., 
G.B.E., M.P., Secretary of State for Home Affairs, in respond- 
ing, said: Mr. President, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, the 
guests, on whose behalf I speak, are most grateful to you for 
your kindness and your hospitality. I count it a great privilege 
to be allowed to be one of thos ho respond on your behalf. 
As vou, Dr. Unwin, have been kind enough to mention, | 
have a hereditary interest in architecture, interest of an 
inverted kind. since my son has just joined your gre 
sion. (Hear, hear. 

With three Ministers present at a dinnet 
one ever sav in the future that Government 
he fact that you have three 





at protes- 


his kind, let no 

indifferent to 
the claims of science and of art. J 
members of the Government pres 


: 10Uu it mav be a prool 
of the interest of the State in your profes 


has the disad- 


vantage that it somewhat swells your toast-list, and, for my 
part, I shall adopt a brevity which shall | tually brief 
(Much laughter. 

I observe that in the many speeches whi ive been made 


this evening no one has said a kir 
Commons. of which there are several Members 
guests to-night. I remember hearing of someot 
very disrespectfully, that the only n 
Parliament with the right idea was Guy Fa 

want anything effective done, you come c1 

Commons. The architectural profession has 
itself to Parliament, and has asked for a Bill to establish a 


among youl 
ho remarked, 

went to 
when vou 


House of 
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Registration Council for your profession, which shall raise it 
to the same status of recognition as the ot reat profession 
And, thanks to Colonel Moore—who is to-night 1 
many others who assisted him, th Bill is no 1 Law of the 
land. Imperfect though it may be, as one speaker has said, I am 
sure Colonel Moore would agree it would have been very much 
more imperfect if it had not been for tl ssistance which wa 
rendered by the Officials at the H« Othe And again, when 
we find our towns are growing up haphaza1 | our countrv- 
side is being spoilt, rightly the nation turt Parliament for 
redress, and under the auspices of Sir Edward Hilton Young, 
following the work done by another Go rni t twenty years 
ago under the auspices of Mr. John Burns, Parliament legis- 
lates to meet the requirements of tl As Mr. Webb 
has just said, Ministers have a iffer on certain matters. 
I have heard some rumour that the present Cabinet have 
adopted so strange and preposterous a « But if we agree to 
differ on certain things, I assure t rard to 
Town Planning Bill, and any measures mav be neces- 
sarv to redress the errors which ma r mmitted in Com- 
mittee, Sir Edward Hilton Youns find the Cabinet 1s ve 
united on that matter (applause), a1 that those who have 
differed from him in other matt | be his staunchest sup- 
porters here in any measures he n find it expedient and prac- 
ticable to adopt. Such measures as the Architects’ Registration 
Bill and the Town Planning Bill—soon, I hope to be the Town 
Planning Act—will introduce a certain measure of State o1 
official control, and control always imp rts dangers. For the 
successful development of an art 1 need a large measure of 
change and of freedom, and there is always a risk that when 
you bring in the hand of the State tl that initiative, freedom 


no doubt that 


and spontaneity may be unduly checked. I ha 
tecture the Doric 


at one period of the development of a1 
Order was regarded as a fantastic innovation by 
Greeks of that day; and everythi 


many of the 
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recognised convention has been, at one time or anothe», re- 
garded as an undue innovation, and frequently as absurd. But 
you, in the present generation of architects, are faced with 
problems which your forbears all through the centuries have 
never had to meet. For thousands of years mankind has erected 
its buildings out of pieces of rock, bits of baked clay, slices of 
trees; these primitive elements of stone, brick and timber haye 
been the only important means of construction known to man. 
Chen suddenly, in a single generation, we find ourselves in the 
age of steel and of concrete, presenting a formidable scries of 
new problems. And especially at the present time we are work- 
ing in a period when standards have been largely upset by the 
cataclysm of the Great War, and the old conventions have 
largely disappeared, and we live in an age marked to some 
extent—though not universally, I am giad to say—by jazz 
music, incoherent painting, and sub-human sculpture. ‘There- 
fore we have to be on our guard in the presence of all thes: new 
conditions; and the general public looks for safety and for 
guidance to the trained artists, such as you represent. And thi 
public needs it. I was told a story by a distinguished American 

I should not have told it you had it not been that I was told 
it by him—of an American who was travelling, and, finding 
himself in Rome, with three-quarters of an hour to spare 
between two trains, found a cab-driver who knew some 
English. and said to him, “I am told one should see two things 
in Rome: one is the Forum, and the other is St. Peter’s; driv 
me round as fast as youcan.”’ He came toa building with a great 
dome and semi-circular colonnades, and he leaned out and 
Laughter.) Th 





said, ** This is very fine; now which is this?” e 
public in general is not quite so ignorant of architecture as 
that; still, the ordinary layman does need some guidance. 

We look to you architects to give us the necessary origin- 
ality, initiative, spontaneity; but, at the same time, to exercise 
a due measure of restraint, to have a care for dignity, a care 
for the claims of beauty. For these things we look to the taste 
and judgment of individual architects and to the guidance of 
this great Institute, of which some of us to-night are the gratefu 
guests, and the majority are proud and loyal members 
Che ers. 

Mr. ANGUS N. SCOTT, F.C.A., D.L., J.P. (Chairman of 
the London County Council) also responded te the toast. He 
said: Mr. President, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, I am very 
grateful to you, Sir, for coupling my name with this toast, and 
so giving me the opportunity of joining with the Home Secre- 
tary in thanking you for your hospitality. I feel that th 
physical conditions and the general amenities of London 
must be prominent in the minds of many who are present 
this evening. ‘There is an affinity between your profession and 
the great authority over which I have the honour at th 
present time to preside; both are deeply concerned in in- 
proving London, and it is a matter of deep regret that, owing 
to the economic crisis, many of the large and important im- 
provement schemes which the London County Council had 
in view have had to be postponed. We can only hope that we 
shall be able to proceed with them later on. The Minister o! 
Health, in the delightful speech which he has given us this 
evening, referred to your interest in housing. Now, in London 
we are placed in a very difficult position. In many provincial 
centres it is possible to find vacant ground within a radius o! 
two or three miles of the centre of the town; but in London 
we have to go, it may be 10 miles away, or even further, t 
find a site on which to carry out a comprehensive housing 
scheme. The scarcity of suitable sites in London is a great 
difficulty with which we have to contend in the clearance 0! 
slum areas, for, owing to the special circumstances of London, 
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it is necessary to re-house the people who are displaced, either 
on the site itself or in the vicinity, and this prevents us from 
carrviug out our large schemes as rapidly as we would wish. 

The Minister of Health referred to the fact that there must 
be some slowing down with regard to housing owing to present 
conditions, but I want to assure you that so far as the clearance 
of insanitary areas in London is concerned, the money will be 
found to enable the work to proceed. 

Now. Mr. President, I have the greatest admiration for the 
architectural profession, and in recent years I have been 
brought into close touch with architects. And one point has 
struck me forcibly, and that is, that an architect is never 
satisfied unless he can get the best. Unfortunately, the econo- 
mic factor frequently intervenes, but I am not sure that you 
architects are not right, and that, in the long run, the best 
is probably the most economical. 

It seems to me that the profession of an architect is a very 
delightful one, and that to be able to realise one’s ideals at 
somebody else’s expense must add very greatly to the pleasures 
of life. In private practice, provided his client has a long 
enough purse, an architect can produce an ideal home, and 
he has this great advantage: that he is not called upon to 
live in the house which he has designed. 

Ihe proposer of this toast has referred to a highly contro- 
versial subject, and one which is naturally prominent in the 
minds of many present this evening. I do not propose to say 
anything with regard to the question of Waterloo Bridge, but 
I should like to remind you that the London County Council 
is a very important and very responsible body and that it 
does not act with undue haste. (Laughter.) At no time is it 
inclined to panic. I think a good illustration of the quietly 
efficient methods of the Council can be found in the way it 
took over the Poor-law administration of London, which was 
previously carried on by some 30 important public bodies. 
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The enormous additional work imposed on the Council by 
Parliament was absorbed without, so far as I know, one hitch, 
and—if I may be allowed to use the expression—without the 
Council turning a hair. Is that body likely to get into a panic 
over the subject of a single bridge, however important? (‘‘No.’’) 
The Council enquired very fully into the whole position before 
it arrived, not without regret, at its decision that the bridge 
had to be replaced by a new one. In deference to the wishes 
of others, it stayed its hand for no less than eight years, and 
you will, I know, appreciate that there had to be finality some 
time. Now the question of Charing Cross Bridge is, I fear, 
postponed indefinitely. The Council has got to proceed with 
the new Waterloo bridge, but I should like to say that I for 
one will never be persuaded that architects cannot be found 
to-day who are capable of doing as good work as was done a 
hundred years ago. 

You have referred, Mr. President, to the work which has 
been done in connection with town planning. You and I, 
Sir, have served on a Committee for some years in an endea- 
vour to prevent London expanding in one long street from 
Charing Cross to Brighton front. We had in hand a practical 
scheme, not for providing a complete green belt, but at least 
for saving the amenities of the country contiguous to the 
county boundary. Unfortunately, owing to the financial crisis, 
that scheme, together with many other excellent projects, has 
had to be postponed, and I can only hope that the financial 
stringency which has caused this postponement will also act 
as a deterrent to the speculative builder, and that when times 
are brighter we may again be able to proceed with our en- 
deavours to prevent London becoming too big. 

Mr. President, I wish to join with the Home Secretary in 
thanking you most sincerely on behalf of the numerous guests 
this evening for your kind and generous hospitality. (Applause. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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Correspondence 


BODLEIAN EXTENSION SCHEMI 


aon 
44 


S 


To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A., 


DEAR SirR,—I noticed in the report of P sor Mackail’s 


paper a reference to the Bodleian Extension Scheme which may 
give a wrong impression of t I intentions. I 
worked for some months with the Lib: ( ion on tenta- 
tive plans for a possible building on Broad Street and know that 


their Report recommended neither retaini e existing little 
back of which 


into touch with architects and others who possess surplus m 
houses, churches, etc., in the hope that they may be willing oiy 
them to a purpose which will so surely command their sympat 

Sighted people, perhaps, seldom realise how difficult it is {\ the 
blind to get a true idea of the form of any large objects. Tl | 
ee what they can feel, and even if they walk all round a hous lg 
upstairs inside it, they still find it difficult to appreciate its proportion 
the relationship of the parts to the whole. 

In teaching the blind, models are, therefore, of great and peculiar 
value. They bring into a blind child’s mind the reality of things 
ch had hitherto been nothing but a word. 











vnl 

We have a model of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London Brid { 
Great Pyramid, a canal lock, a coal mine, and so on. A particularl 
beautiful scale model of Shamrock V was made by a blind ex-Nayal 


ian. We could make use of any number of architectural models 
would be valued and used with care. Even if they are not very 
solid and are likely to go to pieces under the searching fingers 
curious blind children, may I suggest, with all respect for the archi- 
tects and model-makers concerned, that this would be a worthiecr end 
than the rubbish heap or even the attic. 

I would be glad to answer any inquiries your readers may be good 
Yours faithfully, 

W. McG. Eacar, 


Secretary-Ger 








enough to address to me on the subject. 


Notes 


houses as a screen nor putting up 1 
would overwhelm the gardens of Trinit wr the use of red 
brick.—Yours, etc., \. S. G. BUTLER [F.] 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
/ \/y 
Lor ,u 
1/ ) 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A 
DEAR Str,—The National Ins r the Blind is about to en 
large its collection of instructior I I I ar nx1ous to ge 
Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, M.T.P.I i is been elected 


Chairman of the Council of the Natio Housing and Town 
Planning Council. 


Major Douglas Wood, F.S.1. | / 
of the Westminster City Cour 


lamembet 


A SCHOLARSHIP IN THE REPAIR OF ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS 
[he Society for the Prot tlor \ Buildings has 
recently issued particulars rshi be 
young are hitect to enable him 
ancient buildings. 
Che winner of the Scholars} 


just left school or ended his pup b sub- 
committee of the Society from those mit by the princi- 
pals of the schools or recommet t ers 

Che appointment is to be months, wit 
extension for a further three lr innet 
of the Scholarship will work of the Secr 
tarv of the Society and will t ekly re- 
ports on his work. 

\pplications should be S Bucking 

. ye interviewed 


ham Street, Adelphi, at on \y 
some time in June. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS 


SOCIETY 
[THE ANNUAL GEN \I 

The Annual General Meetit 6 April at the 
R.I.B.A. (by kind permission of the ¢ Mr. A. Goddard, 
C.B.E., being in the chair. ‘The Secret Mir. H. M. Adam- 
son) having reading the notice con I meeting, then 
read the minutes of the previou vere unani- 
mously approved. After the minutes read, the Chair- 
man presented the report of the Committee of Management for 
the year 1931 and the balance sheet, as lited by the auditors 


appointed by the Ministry of Health. These were unanimot 
adopted. 

Che present members of the Committee of Managemen 
having signified their willingness to stand for re-election, M: 
C. J. Trinder, speaking from the body of the hall, proposed 
their re-election en b/oc and all were unanimously re-elected. 

From the chair, Mr. Goddard then moved the re-election o 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood as treasurer, and he was unaniny 
re-elected. 

Mr. Goddard having stated that, owing to his pending retire- 
ment from business at the end of this year, he was unable 1 
stand for re-election as Chairman, Mr. W. J. D. Import, F.A.1. 
then proposed that Mr. lan MacAlister be elec ted chairmai 
for 1932-1933. Mr. Goddard then vacated the chair and Mr. 
MacAlister was duly elected and expressed his thanks for th 
confidence reposed in him, at the same time assuring th 
members that he would do all possible to ensure the continued 


Z 


9 


well-being of the Society. 

Mr. R. G. Strachan, F.S.I., in a happy speech, then recall 
Mr. Goddard’s long connection with the Society from its in- 
ception in 1911 until the present date, and assured him how 
greatly his valuable services thereto had been appreciated bot 
by his colleagues on the Committee of Management and by the 


DY 





‘nt 


insured members of the Society. He then asked him to acce] 
as a memento of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approve 
Society, an inscribed silver salver, subscribed for by his col- 
leagues on the Committee and by over 1,000 insured members 
of the Society. , 

Mr. Goddard, in expressing his thanks, referred to the in 
aluable help he and his colleagues on the Committee | 
received from the Secretary, Mr. Adamson, and concluded 
had enjoyed his association with 





saying how much he th 
Society. 

\t the close of the proceedings a vote of thanks was passed to 
the Council of the R.I.B.A. for their kindness in allowing the 
meeting to be held at the Institute. 
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ARCHITECTS GOLFING SOCIETY 
A meeting of the above society was held on Thursday, 7 April, at 
the Fulwell Golf Club, Middlesex. 
In the morning a medal round was played for the Selby Cup, the 
leading returns being: 
|. Stockdale Harrison a ‘he 88--- 8=80 
C. M. Swannell ee oi ia 88— 7=81 
[. E. Seott .. i me ne 98--.15=83 
In the afternoon a four-ball Greensome was played against bogey, 
for prizes presented by the society, the leading returns being: 
T. E. Scott and R. B. Selby, 2 down. 
C. M. Swannell and L. S. Veale, 3 down. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADES 
EMPLOYERS 
Mr. A. G. White has ceased to be the Secretary of the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers and the 
Council has appointed in his place Mr. Norman H. Walls and 
Mr. I. Ernest Jones, M.A., B.Sc. 


THE VICTORY SCHOLARSHIP AND THE TITE PRIZE 
COMPETITIONS 
In the United Kingdom 114 students took part in the Pre- 
liminary Competition for the Victory Scholarship, and 234 
students took part in the Preliminary Competition for the Tite 
Prize. 
he following students have been selected to take part in the 
Final Competitions :— 
Tue Victory SCHOLARSHIP 
Mr. N. D. Ayres (The Welsh School of Architecture, The Technical 
College, Cardiff). 
r. Cyril J. Bartlett (The Welsh School of Architecture, The Tech- 
nical College, Cardiff). 
Mr. Leon Berger (The Liverpool School of Architecture, University 
ot Liverpool ° 
Mr. G. V. Bird (School of Architecture, The Architectural Associa- 


M 


tion). 

Mr. |. D. Carnegie (School of Architecture, Edinburgh College of 
Art). 

Mr. J. C. Clavering (Armstrong College School of Architecture, 


University of Durham). 


Mr. U. A. Coates (Liverpool School of Architecture, University of 


Liverpool). 


Mr. T. E. Davies (Liverpool School of Architecture, University of 
I ; 


Liverpool). 


Mr. Herbert E. Gonsal (Liverpool School of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of Liverpool). 
Mr. David M. Jones (Liverpool School of Architecture, University 


of Liverpool). 


Mr. F. FE. Kerswill (Bartlett School of Architecture, University of 


London). 


Mr. Norman S. Lunn (Liverpool School of Architecture, University 
of Liverpool). 
Mr. Harry Moncrieff (School of Architecture, The Polytechnic, 


Regent Street, London). 
Mr. John Needham (School of Architecture, Leeds College of Art). 
Mr. Cyril L. Sjostrom (School of Architecture. The Architectural 
Association). 
THe Tire Prize 
M 


r. John H. Brown (Liverpool School of Architecture, University of 
Liverpool . 
Mr. Alfred Bullen Liverpool School of Architecture, University of 


Liverpool). 
Mr. Ralph Dickinson (Birmingham School of Architecture). 
Mr. Edgar Farrar (Liverpool School of Architecture, University of 
Liverpool). 
Matthew Hayton (Armstrong College School of Architecture, 
University of Durham). 
Mr. Jack Howe (School of Architecture, The Polytechnic, Regent 
Street, London). 
\lexander McAnally (Glasgow School of Architecture). 


Mr. 


3 


Mr. 
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Mr. David G. McConville (Glasgow School of Architecture). 

Mr. James A. Carrick (Glasgow School of Architecture). 

Miss Elizabeth Powicke (School of Architecture, University of Man- 
chester). 

Mr. Alan Reiach (School of Architecture, Edinburgh College of 
Art), 

Mr. F. H. Risdon (School of Architecture, The Northern Polytechnic, 
London). 

Mr. P. H. D. Ronaldson (School of Architecture, Edinburgh College 
of Art). 

Mr. G. H. While (Birmingham School of Architecture). 

Miss Elizabeth M. Wollaston (School of Architecture, University of 
Manchester). 


DATES OF R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 

3 tog June 1932. (Last day for receiving applications: 3 May 1932. 

18, 19, 21, 22 and 24 November 1932. (Last day for receiving 
applications: 18 October 1932.) 

26, 27, 29, 30 May and 1 June 1933. (Last day for receiving 
applications: 26 April 1933.) 

17, 18, 20, 21 and 23 November 1933. (Last day for receiving 
applications: 17 October 1933.) 

FINAL EXAMINATION 

6 to g and 11, 12 and 14 July 1932. (Last day for receiving appli- 
cations: 6 June 1932. 

7 to 10, 12, 13 and 15 December 1932. (Last day for receiving 
applications: 7 November 1932.) 

5 to 8, 10, 11 and 13 July 1933. (Last day for receiving applica- 
tions: 7 June 1933. 

6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12 and 14 December 1933. (Last day for receiving 
applications: 6 December 1933.) 

SPECIAL EXAMINATION 

6, 7, 8,9, 11 and 12 July 1932. (Last day for receiving applications : 
6 June 1932. 

7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 13 December 1932. 
applications: 7 November 19332.) 

5 to 8, 10 and 11 July 1933. (Last day for receiving applications: 
7 June 1933-) 

6 to g, 11 and 12 December 1933. (Last day for receiving appli- 
cations: 6 November 1933.) 


Last day for receiving 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS IN DESIGN FOR FORMER MEMBERS OF THI 
Society OF ARCHITECTS 

6 to g and 11 July 1932. (Last day for receiving applications: 6 
June 1932. 

7, 10 and 12 December 1932. (Last day for receiving applications: 
7 November 1932. 

5 to 8 and 10 July 1933. (Last day for receiving applications: 7 
June 1933.) 

6 tog and 11 December 1933. (Last day for receiving applications: 
6 November 1933.) 

SPECIAL EXAMINATION OF LICENTIATES TO QUALIFY AS FELLOWS. 

18 to 21 and 22 April 1932. (Last day for receiving applications: 
18 March 1932. 

31 October, 1 to 4 November 1932. (Last day for receiving appli- 
cations: 36 September 1932.) 

3 to 7 April 1933. (Last day for receiving applications: 3 March 
1933- 

30, 31 October, 1 to 3 November 1933. (Last day for receiving 
applications: 29 September 1933.) 
SraTuToRY EXAMINATION FOR District SURVEYOR AND THE EXAMI- 

NATION FOR BUILDING SURVEYOR 

4 to 6 May 1932. (Last day for receiving applications: 13 April 
1932. 

12 to 14 October 1932. (Last day for receiving applications: 21 
September 1932. 

3 to 5 May 1933. (Last day for receiving applications: 12 April 
1933. 

11 to 13 October 1933. (Last day for receiving applications: 20 
September 1933. 
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Obituary 


BELA RERRICH [Hon. ( Vl 


M. Bela Rerrich, of Budapest, who died on 23 February, was 
elected an Honorary Corresponding Mer I the Institute in 
November last year. M. Rerrich acted as General Secretary of the 
XII International Congress of Architects held ir 

CLEMENT GEORGE [/ 

Mr. Clement George, who died on 23 Feb (Aberdeen, was 
one of that city’s best known architects. Coming to Aberdeen as a 
young man, he served his apprent i th Mr. A. Marshall 








Mackenzie, LL.D., R.S.A., and later went partnership with the 
late Mr. George Sutherland [/ 
practice on his own account until, in M r, he 
partner in the firm of Messrs. A. Mar Macker So1 
Ir. George had a wide con: I I 

schemes at Aberdeen and at Buckie, M ff, K 
towns In the north, while he was respor \ber 
Playhouse and cinemas at Elgin and Torry. H uso responsible 
for the architectural work in contr Northern ( 
operative Society, Ltd., shops in Aber I d man 
auction marts at various places between Aber 1 Dingwall 

Mr. George was elected a Fell I n 1925, and he 
was a past President of the Aberdeen S t \ tec 


ALFRED MARSHALI 





Mr. Alfred Marshall, who died 1 t Southport, at the age 
of 82, had been in practice for 60 veat Ot Yorks. His practice 
was a wide and varied one, and wit partner he designed the 
Valley Gardens at Harrogate, the Patel B Cemetery, the 
Knaresborough Cemetery and the Wetherby Conservative Club 
well as a number of private houses ir 

He was a member of the Yorkshire \ Library Association 
and, as member of the Society for t Preservation of Rural England, 
he recently took an active ersy concerning the 
widening of Otley Bridge. President of the Otley 
Mechanics’ Institute, with which | beer nected since the age 
of 12, and was a foundation member of the Ot Golf Club 

Mr. Marshall took up motoring ; d when over 
8o he ascended the roof of Otley Parish Church to give advice upon 
some repairs that were needed. Mr. Marshall | me a Licentiate of 


the Institute in 1925. 


Allied 


THE MANCHESTER SOCIETY 





On 9 March the last of this winter’s sessior papers was given to 
the Manchester Society of Architect M \. B. Knapp- 
Fisher [F.], the President of the Ar \ ition, read a 
paper on ** Architecture and the « \1 

Mr. Knapp-Fisher said that the subject made 





it both fair game for the ignorant, a1 t reath of lite to the 
genuine artist. 
Whereas discussion on scient 





ignorant, discussions on art always seemed ea thus we got the up- 





start critic, never to be trusted, who says don’t know anything 
about it, but I know what I like.” 
In warning his audience to bewar 


Modern” Mr. 


Knapp-Fisher defined architecture as being an art of needs and 
means dependent on economic, social and scientific movements, dis 


coveries, and influences; and its necessary dependance on these things, 


he added, tempted some to-day to divorce it from art altogether. 

** For some time, chiefly since the War, there has been, as you all 
know, a desire to get rid of frills and to see beauty in honest expression 
of purpose, a striving to put into practice Thomson’s dictum that 


‘Loveliness needs not the foreign aid of ornament, but is when un- 


EDWARD HEWETSON [ Ret. F.] 

Mr. Edward Hewetson, who died recently, was born in 1 He 
was articled to the late Mr. John Collier at Salters Hall and i, 18>; 
he went to Cannes, where he remained for 45 years. 

His first important work was the Villa Clémentina for the Mar- 
chioness Camden, and he afterwards made alterations there ‘or the 
visit of Queen Victoria. He designed and carried out the Clidteau 
Louis XIII for the late Richardson Gardner : Montéray for lat 
Sir Sidney Waterlow; and the Woolfield Library, Springland. 

In 1887 he was appointed local architect to supervise the building 

e Royal Memorial Chapel of St. George and worked in } al 
touch with the Prince of Wales (afterwards King Edward VI! . M; 





Hewetson also designed the Memorial Fountain to the Duke 

\lbany and made extensive alterations to the Villa Nevada for the 
late Duchess of Albany. He designed the Golf Club at Cannes and 
was among those who originally laid out the course. Other houses 





for which he was responsible were Edelweiss for Lord Sa 
Monthillaul for Lord Wester Wemyss; Mezzo Monte for t 
Frederick Walker; Les Lotus for the Duchesse de Persigny : Poralt 
for the late F. Claudet; the library for the late Lord Brougham’s 
Chateau Eléonore; Chateau Bellingham at Aix-les-Bains; Villa St 
George at Luchon; and Warwick Close at Antibes. 

He also carried out the building of the British Hospital ‘Sunny 
Bank,’’ Mariposa; Lord Aberconway’s Chateau de la Garoupe; an 
the little English Church at Antibes. He was also much interested 





Mr. Hewetson was elected a Fellow of the Institute in 1888 and 
retired in 1926. 

L. J. NEWTON [Z.] 

Mr. Louis John Newton, who died on 23 October last at the age 
of 59, was the son of J. B. Newton, architect and civil engineer. He 
served his articles with Messrs. Hall and Tugwell of Scarborough, 
and was later associated with various well-known architects in Sout! 
Wales and Leeds, usually acting as Quantity Surveyor. 

He was appointed Quantity Surveyor to the West Riding County 
Council in 1908, and was holding that appointment at the time of his 
death. His work took him into every corner of the West Riding, and 
he was connected with the erection of Bingley Training College and 
a number of schools and public buildings. Mr. Newton was elected 
a Licentiate of the Institute in 1925. 


Societies 


adorned, adorned the most.’’? Mr. Knapp-Fisher then considered 
irious obstacles which hampered the attainment of this desirable 
State. 

‘We cannot forget the models of the past,” he said. In the works of 
all great artists there were the foundations of tradition; but, like the 
modern surgeon, we should no more think of ignoring modern scien- 
tific discovery or scientific methods than he would think of performing 
an operation for appendicitis with an unsterilised clasp-knife. 

One should be careful, he said, of these labels of Modern and 
raditional which were so cramping and restrictive in their use and 
which only allowed travel in one direction. 

Architecture, he added, was not a question of giving way to com- 
promise, but was a synchronisation of essential factors and social. 
economic and esthetic considerations. Materialism alone was a 
demon of unrighteousness; for man cannot live by bread alone. 

Dealing with some of the arts connected with architecture, Mr. 
Knapp-Fisher said that the aim of the artist was to give to the world 
something it did not already possess, to add to the world’s treasure 
store; the artist had to deal with four things—himself, his material, 
his subject and his object, none of which factors could be eliminated. 
Visualising the way in which Epstein, Eric Gill or Henry Moore 
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would ‘reat a symbolic figure on a new building, and then, at the other 
extre visualising a real nude woman preserved in oils in such a 
position. could anything look more incongruous or immodest than 
the latter, and yet nine people out of ten would say that Sculptors 


must be as near life as possible. 

Mr. Knapp-Fisher also showed how the same principles apply to 
the painter’s art. ‘*The whole trouble,” he said, “is that we were such 
amediocre lot: a great master doesn’t need to resort to functionalism 
or tradition: his work will naturally embrace all essentials—leaving 
out What is non-essential. He won’t consciously strive after any par- 
ticular effect or issue; he will be in tune with values other than 
il ones, but the great masters are few and far between, and we 








materi 
are swamped by the works of smaller minds and little ability.”’ 
Finally. in summing up this question of modern art, he said that 


it went almost without saying that what was wanted was a sane and 
balanced but an adventurous outlook. That did not mean scrapping 
the past and being self-consciously original at all costs, but getting 
back to first principles and clear thinking. In Architecture we had to 
move with the times, and look ahead; let us, he added, combine with 
the Doctor and the Engineer and the Artist to make life a lovely thing. 


SHEFFIELD, SOUTH YORKSHIRE AND DISTRICT 
SOCIETY 

Mr. G. Grey Wornum | F.| addressed the above Society on ** The 
Modern Flat” on 10 March 1932 

The lecturer began by emphasising the practical and esthetic 
reasons Why a study should be made of the design of flats. and illus- 
trated his remarks with many slides of English and German housing 
schemes. 

He said that the design of working-class flats had its real birth in 
this country somewhere about the eighties, and the nineties saw the 
forerunner of the best examples in this country to-day. It was hardly 
necessary to remind any audience that the nursery for this child was 
the L.C.C. Every civilised country to-day had studied this Council’s 
work, and if England had at the moment lost the lead in the public 
eye, it was due to her stricter bye-laws, her lack of money to spend on 
site work and social amenities and because climatic conditions 
affected both construction and the manner of living. 

Mr. Wornum gave a brief outline of the history of the plan of the 
modern tenement from about 1892, when four-storey buildings with 
two flats a tloor off each staircase was the accepted system, to the 
present day in England when the outside approach balcony was 
mainly used, and buildings without lifts are run up five floors high, 
the two top floors being coupled together as two-storey flats. 

He commented on the Laundry question and emphasised the 
desirability of the “roof” laundry drying room, the accepted solution 
to-day. Mr. Wornum then showed some plans and views of recent 
L.C.C, buildings and discussed the question of aspect. In many cases 
of site planning, he said, it was preferable to place all the balcony 
approach fronts, with their kitchens and bathrooms, facing each other 
in order to have a better prospect for living-room and bedroom 
windows. He emphasised the constant advantage taken by tenants 
to use the balcony approaches for their children and for sitting out. 

Ihe lecturer then dealt at some length with the recent Viennese 
housing blocks. He explained, among other things, that a generation 
ago these people were living in houses with earth floors, and that the 
standard of living in Vienna to-day among the working classes was 
a good deal lower than in this country—many of the plans resembled 
ours of thirty years ago. But the coat had to be cut according to the 
cloth, and the effort could not have had such success if the standard 
used had not been adopted. The atmosphere of beauty and the 
social amenities provided were something, however, we should all 
study and which had aroused admiration throughout the whole 
world. He recalled that, of every 1,000 flats in Vienna before the 
war, 953 had no water supply and g21 no water closet on the premises 
at all, so that the present development was a very marked progress 
both practically as well as socially. 

Some German examples followed and Mr. Wornum commented 
on the energy shown by the Germans in experimenting. They as a 
nation were, he said, far more communal than we, and most of the 
laundry and bathing facilities for these housing blocks were centrally 
placed. In conclusion, Mr. Wornum considered some of the possi- 
bilities of the future. 
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ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE AND HERTS SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS 

The annual dinner of the Society took place on Saturday g April 
in the Abercorn Rooms, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

After the reception by the President, Mr. S. Phillips Dales [F.] 
and Mrs. Phillips Dales, about 140 members and guests. among 
whom was the President of the R.I.B.A., Dr. Raymond Unwin, 
sat down to dinner. 

Ihe toast ‘The King” was given with musical honours, “‘Here’s 
a Health Unto His Majesty.”’ as a community song. 

rhe toast of **Architecture,’’ coupling the name of Dr. Raymond 
Unwin, P.R.I.B.A., the Royal Institute, and the Essex, Cambridge 
and Herts. Society, was given by the Rev. J. L. Fisher, M.A., who 
in a very witty speech that was greatly enjoyed, humorously de- 
scribed the modernist styles. Dr. Raymond Unwin described the 
progress of the Mistress Art through the ages to modernist times, a 
speech full of kindly expressed differences of opinion which was 
thoroughly appreciated by the company. 

The President, Mr. S. Phillips Dales, proposed a toast to the 
visitors, especially the ladies, which was replied to by Capt. E. 
Calcott Pryce, LL.B. Ds C.C, 

Since a dance followed, the dinner speeches were cut to a minimum, 
but were interspersed with musical items, concluding with the 
community singing of a topical song written by a Colchester member, 
Mr. H. A. Beckett, “‘Lay of the Last Architect’s Assistant,” to the 
tune of “Wrap Me Up in My Tarpaulin Jacket.’ By the enthusiastic 
rendering, it was evidently thoroughly enjoyed! 

The remainder of the evening was occupied with dancing. This 
Was an innovation, but the large attendance seemed to point to 
complete approval. 


SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE 
Visit oF WELSH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE TO THE NATIONAL 
Museum or WALES 


About 40 students of the Welsh School of Architecture, the Tech- 
nical College, Cardiff, accompanied by Mr. Lewis John, M.A., 
B.Arch, [A.], Mr. A. MacLean, B.A. [4.], and Mr. W. S. Purchon, 
M.A. [4.], the Head of the School, visited the National Museum of 
Wales on Tuesday, 15 March. 

The members of the party were first conducted through certain 
of the principal galleries of the Museum, which are already open to 
the public, admiring in passing the fine collection of Brangwyn 
drawings recently placed on exhibition. The working drawings of 
the Museum were then inspected in the excellently designed Court 
Room, where the Director of the Museum, Dr. Cyril Fox, Ph.D., 
F.S.A., explained the main objects of the Museum and the leading 
features of the building, drawing particular attention to the reserve 
galleries and the accommodation provided for the use of staff and 
students. 

The party then proceeded, with the help of Mr. George Appleby 

the Clerk of Works—to examine the buildings now being erected 
under the seventh contract by the contractors, Messrs. W. T. Nicholls, 
Ltd., of Gloucester, from the designs of the architects to the Museum, 
Messrs. Smith and Brewer. 

Many interesting pointsin design and construction, including the 
acoustical treatment of the lecture theatre, the ventilating system, 
and the special panel system of heating, were explaned to the stu- 
dents, who, on the proposal of Mr. W.S. Purchon, passed hearty 
votes of thanks to the Director of the Museum and to Mr. George 
Appleby. 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

Associate members of the above held a ‘Students’ Evening” on 
10 March at the Leeds College of Art, when the recently submitted 
prize drawings for the R.I.B.A. competitions were exhibited on the 
screen and criticised by Mr. Joseph Addison [.4.] principal of the 
Leeds School of Architecture. The designs shown included those 
submitted for the Soane Medallion; Tite, Measured Drawings, 
Arthur Cates, Grissel, and Owen Jones prizes. 

Mr. E. Johnson moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Addison, and Mr. 
Norman Culley also spoke. 
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Architects’ Unemployment Relief Fund 


The following donations and subscriptions to the Architects’ 
Unemployment Relief Fund have been received since the pub- 
lication of the last list in the JOURNAL of 16 April 

{£15 from the Architectural Association Students’ Club 
Committee ; £5 5s. from Lieut.-Col. P. H. Hopkins; £4 4s. 
from Mr. F. C. Haslam (Uganda); £3 3s 
J. E. A. Steggall, Mr. Percy B. Dannatt, Mr. Brian C. Sherren 
and an anonymous donor ; £2 2s. from Mr. Frank M. Webster 
and Mr. A. C. Martin; £1 1s. from Mr. E. H. 
Shanghai); further donations through the Not 


from Professor 
f 
£ \dams 


tingham Societv; 


£1 1s. from Mr. E. A. Smith, 10s. from Mr. W. T. Quayle 
and Mr. T. Maxwell; 5s. from Mr. G. H. Cowlishaw. 

The Lindsey County Council Architects Departmen: has 
joined the scheme as follows :— 

Mr. H. G. Gamble, Mr. P. W. Birkett, Mr. F. Baker. Mr. 
R. N. Barker, Mr. J. E. Firth, Mr. F. C. S. Harrison. Mr, 
[. M. Lunan, Mr. H. Watson. 

Mr. R. Fielding Dodd’s Staff and Mr. E. Maxwell Fry 
have also joined, and the Architectural Staff of the Middlesex 
County Council have renewed their subscription for another 
three months. 


Membership Lists 


ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.I.B.A. 
The following were elected as Students R.I.B.A. at the meet- 
ing of the Council held 11 April 1932: 





BurG: JAMEs STADLER, 185, Lu R H Pretor S 
Africa. 

Coutts: GEORGE ALLAN, 21, Cambri R S hport 

DouGLas: JAMEs, 16, Woodmill Terrace, Dunfer Fil 

HARDING: VALENTINE, 5, Cadogan Street, London, S.W.3 

Hart: GEORGE DONALD, 94, Boswall Tert Edinburg 

HopkKINsON: ALBERT CyriL. 84. Cl Road, R 

Low: MarGareET, 76, Harley Street, London, W 

NEAVE: ALFRED HENRY, 51. Alexandra Road, St. John’s Wood 
London, N.W.8. 

NicHoLas: Maurice Francis, Little Tylers, Warwicks Bencl 


Guildford. 


RAMSAY: WALTER NEIL WILSON, 2 \\ 1S Coatbridge, 
Scotland. 

RicHArpbs: THoMAS GEORGE, 17, Rosebery Gardens, Ealing, London, 
W.13. 

STEGMANN: GEORGE FREDERICK CHARLES, 4, | Square, London, 
W.2. 

Wuire: GEorGE Epwarb, 29, Riversdale Road, W Cross, Swansea 


PROBATIONERS 


During the month of March, 1932. following wert 
registered as Probationers of the Royal Institut 
ABERDEEN: Davin WILLIAM, 28, Athelstane R London, E.3 
Bates: Lestize Henry, 52. Oxtord Terrace, Hyde Park, W.2 
Bono: Cepric Meyer, 6, Hartle Avenue, ( p Plymouth 
Devon. 
3URG: JAMES STADLER, 185, Lunnan Road, Hillcrest, Pretoria 


South Africa. 


Carr: GeorGceE, 18, The Drive, Gost N n-Tyne 

CARROLL: GERALD FRANCIS, 9, Church R W len, N.W 

CARVER: OwEN Puiip, 44, Edburton Avenue, Brighton 

CAWTHRAY: FRANK, 946, Wakefield Road, Bradford, Yorks 

Cooke: Mary ExizAsetHu. The Gables, Barnt Green, Worcs 

EGuin: Henry JAMEs, 11, Brompton Road, I rpoo 

FAIRBAIRN: GEORGE WILLIAM, Glenmere, B Salterton 
Devon. 

FLEMING: GEORGE WILsoN, Newton Lea, Monifieth, Angus 

GAULDIE: JOHN Lyon, 3, Midmar Gardens, Edinburgh 


GEORGE: ALFRED, 15, Talgarth Road, Kensington, W.14 

GERRISH: HERBERT Victor, The Grove, Fishponc 

GoLDFINCH: DONALD ALBERT, 100, Howard Road, Westbury Park, 
Bristol. 

Joun: Maurice Lesiie, 42, Moray Pl 

Jones: Henry JosEPH COLLINs, 2, Queens Gate, 
Southsea, Hants. 

JosepH: PETER LeEstiz, g, Moorland Road, Edgbaston 

KENYON: LEONARD WILLIAM, 44, Granville Road, Blackburn. 


Osborne Road, 


KNOWLES: LEONARD CyriL, Mount Radford Nurseries, Exete: 

LANGDON- THOMAS: GORDON JAMES, The Homestead, Coombe Dingle, 
Bristol. 

Lee: CHARLES, 12, Bonchurch Road, North Kensington, W.1 

Lioyp: KENNETH ALFRED, 185, Bushbury Road, Wolverhampton. 

Lone: Epwarp GEorGE, 67, Reigate Road, Worthing, Sussex 

Low: MarGaAretT, 76, Harley Street, W.1. 

Low: NoRMAN VAUGHAN, “‘Bengairn,”’ Brackenbrae Avenue, Bishop- 
briges, Glasgow. 

MacA.istER: DONALD, c/o Messrs. Palmer and Turner, 1, Canton 
Road, Shanghai, China. 

MaAcHIN: NORMAN CADWALADR, 37, Butts Road, Walsall. 

McLynn: Cormac Tuomas, 42, Thorndale Avenue, Antrim Roa 
Belfast, N. Ireland. 

MALINs: SAMUEL EpWARD, 1 
3irmingham. 

Mitts: Epwarp Davin, 20, Rectory Lane, Tooting, S.W.17. 

Nunn: LESLIE SYLVESTER Watson, 11, Alma Road, Carlton Road, 
Nottingham. 

Pau: Isaac, 4, Silverdale Road, Hove, Sussex. 

Rose: JOHN CHRISTOPHER, 19, Nolcroft Road, South Hackney, E.9. 

SCHOFIELD: EDGAR FREDERICK, 41, Oxford Road, Reading, Berk- 


3, Farquhar Road, Edgbaston, 


shire. 


SCHUTTE: | 


Conrap Henry THeopore, 89, Lymington Road, Tor- 
quay, Devon. 

Scorr: JOHN Seymour, “Deswood,” Barnt Green, Worcs. 

SHAW: JoHN Wooprorp, 73, Holyhead Road, Handsworth, Bir- 
mingham. 
SmirH: WILLIAM RayMOND, 42, 
Broughton, Manchester. 
SmMyTH: WILLIAM GRANVILLE, Faunmore, Holywood, Co. 
lreland. 

SOLOMON: CLARANCE, 12, Brandon Grove, Sandyford, Newcastle-on- 
I'yne. 

Stoprorp: Epwarp, Allendale, Epple Bay Road, Birchington, Kent. 

[HRAvEs: LionEL ALFRED, 63, Loughboro Road, West Bridgford, 
Notts. 

WALL: JOHN Vicror, Arboretum House, Walsall. 

WattHo: GEorrrey, “South View,” Finchfield 
hampton. 

WauGH: Epwarp WALTER RalL, 
Road, Edinburgh. 

WEBBER: RICHARD ALAN, 22, 
Glasgow. 

WessTER: Lewis Epwarp, 38, Culverley Road, Catford, London, 
S.E.6. 

WuieLpon: WitirAM Henry, “Denby,” 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

WHITTLE: JAMES Murray, “Vicarage,” 
haven, Sussex. 

WILson: ALEXANDER MILNE, 37, Belvidere Street, Aberdeen. 

Wricut: Harotp Maurice, 120, Sandwell Street, Walsall, Stats. 


Wellington Street East, Higher 


Down, 


Road, Wolver- 
c/o J. Walker, Esq., 13, Sciennes 


Netherlee, 


Park, 


Williamwood 


Jurslem, 


High Lane, 


Bramber Avenue, Peace- 
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Notices 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE R.1I.B.A. 
Tue LIcENTIATE CLAss 

The revised Bye-laws of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects have received the approval of His Majesty’s Privy Council, 
and applications may now be sent in for membership of the 
R.LB.A. in the Licentiate Class. Full information and the 
necessary forms will be sent on application being made to the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 


Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to the 


Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage of 


the election to take place on 4 July 1932, they should send 
the necessary nomination forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not 
later than Saturday, 21 May 1932. 
LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions of Sec- 
tion IV. Clause 4 (0) and (ciz), 
1925. Licentiates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship can obtain full particulars on application to 
the Secretary R.I.B.A., stating the clause under which they pro- 
pose to apply for nomination. 

OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS 

Members contemplating applying for appointments overseas 
are recommended to communicate with the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
who will supply them with any available information respecting 
conditions of employment, cost of living, climatic conditions, 
etc. 
THE ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 

15-18 JUNE 1932 

All members and students of the R.I.B.A. and all members 
of the Allied Societies, the Architecturai Association and the 
Association of Architects’ Surveyors and Technical Assistants 
are cordially invited to attend the Conference (see full parti- 
culars enclosed with this issue of the JouRNAL). It will greatly 
facilitate the arrangements if members who propose attending 
will fill up the fly-sheet attached to the programme and return 
it to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1, not later 
than 4 June. 
THE NINETY-EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

Che Ninety-Eighth Annual General Meeting will be held on 
Monday, 9 May 1932, at 8 p.m., for the following purposes: 

To read the Minutes of the Twelfth General Meeting held 
on Monday, 25 April 1932; formally to admit members attend - 
ing for the first time since their election. 

lo receive the Annual Report of the Council and Standing 
Committees for the official year 1931-32, printed on pp. 448 
487 of the JouRNAL for 16 April. Copies of the Report will 
be available for members at the meeting. 

To nominate candidates (two members 
Hon. Auditors for the ensuing year. 

To receive the list of attendances at the Council and Stand- 
ing Committees during the Session. 

SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

At the conclusion of the above General Meeting a special 
General Meeting will be held for the purpose of confirming the 
oy ing resolution passed at the Special General Meeting 
eld on 


MANCHESTER 


for the office of 


25 April 1932: 
Chat the following Bye-law to be numbered 22 (a) be 
inserted after the existing Bye-law 22, viz.: 

22 (a). The Council shall have the power in all 
cases which they deem proper to pay to the Archi- 
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tects’ Registration Council out of the general funds 
of the Royal Institute the annual registration fees 
payable by members of the Royal Institute who shall 
be eligible for registration under the provisions of 
the Architects’ (Registration) Act, 1931. 

MEMBERSHIP. 
Under the provisions of Bye-law 21, the following have ceased 
to be members of the R.I.B.A. : 
As ASSOCIATE : 
Harry Royden Dowswell. 
As LICENTIATES : 

Albert Frederick Duke. 

Frederick Horatio Shearley. 

John Thomson. 

Robert Thomas Tilley. 

Percy James Williams. 


Competitions 


SCARBOROUGH: NEW HOSPITAL BUILDINGS 

The Board of Management of the Scarborough Hospital and 
Dispensary invite architects to submit, in open competition, 
designs for new hospital buildings to be erected on a site on the 
Woodlands Estate, Scalby Road, Scarborough. 

Assessor: Mr. H. M. Fairweather [F.]. 

Premiums: £300, £200 and £100. 

Last day for receiving designs: 1 October 1932. 

Last day for questions: 16 May 1932. 


INVERNESS: NEW SCHOOL 

The Inverness County Council invite architects, who have 
been in residence or in practice in Scotland since January 1931, 
to submit, in competition, designs for a new advanced division 
school to be erected at Inverness. 

Assessor: Mr. James D. Cairns [F.]. 

Premiums: £100 and £50 to be awarded to the authors of 
the designs placed second and third respectively. The author 
of the design placed first to receive no premium but to be 
entrusted with the work. 

Last day for receiving designs: 24 May 1932. 

Last day for questions: 26 March 1932. 


DAWLISH: LAYOUT OF PIDGLEY ESTATE 
The Dawlish Urban District Council have agreed to accept 
the advice of the R.I.B.A. and to appoint a professional 
Assessor in connection with the above Competition. The 

“veto” on the Competition has therefore been withdrawn. 


COMPETITION RESULTS 
SOUTHPORT: MUNICIPAL COLLEGE AND SCHOOL 
OF ART 

1. Messrs. Cruickshank and Seward [F.F.], Manchester. 
2. Messrs. Bradshaw Gass and Hope [F.F.], Bolton. 
3. Messrs. Finchett and Lancaster [L.L.], Southport. 

WALTHAMSTOW: MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
1. Mr. P. D. Hepworth [F.]. 
». Mr. C, Cowles-V oysey [F.]. 
3. Messrs. Leathart and Granger [F.F.]. 
1. Mr. S. C, Ramsey [F.]. 


Members’ Column 


DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP 
The partnership between Miss J. M. Greig, B.A. [A.] and Miss 
W. B. Acworth, M.A., practising as architects at 60 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, has been dissolved. Miss Acworth will continue 
to practise at the same address. 
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PARTNERSHIP REQUIRED the purpose of considering and, if thought fit, approving th llow- 
FELLOW of the Institute and of rveyors’ Ji I ! X- ing Resolution: 
perience at home and abroad, seeks partnet r senior positior Chat the following Bye-law to be numbered 22 in- 
leading to same. Some capital or woul e in off serted after the existing Bye-law 22, viz.: 
Write Box 1742, ¢ o Secretary ; 22 (a). The Council shal! have the power in Cases 
CHANGI whic h they deem proper to pay to the Architects \ gis. 
Ns tration Council out of the general funds of the Royal 
Mr. C. E. Hanscomes [F ha I his Institute the annual registration fees payable by 1 bers 
Street, Sutton, Surrey Pelephor : I of the Royal Institute who shall be eligible for reg tion 
ACCOMMODATION under the provisions of the Architects’ (Registrati Act, 
IQ3I. 
dome b ae Ppt ; Phe Resolution, having been moved by Mr. W. H. Ansel ting 
age Be a : je os : fon. Secretary, and seconded by Mr. L. Sylvester Sulliva Vice- 


sat » Ww 1 unanimous vote. 
A good single office is ay ( t . ] : 
1 1D : he pro ling losed at 10.10 p.m, 


services Fon 





EOUIP) FOI A.B.S. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
for property in Great Britain only). 
Further Privileges now Available. 
The Society is able, through the services of a | ading 
Assurance Office, to assist an Architect (or his client) in secur- 
ing the capital for the purchase of a house for his own occupa- 
tion, on the following terms :— 
AMOUNT OF LOAN. 
Mt the ‘Twelfll : : Property value exceeding £666, but not exceeding £2,500 
on Monday. 25 Apt 75 per cent. of the value. 
Mr. Svdnev tcl ( Property value exceeding £2,500, but not exceeding £4,500, 
The attendan bool 66% per cent. of the value. 
Members of the yur | ling [he value of the property is that certified by the Surveyor 
. Mem Seal lta ; n. A employed by the Office. 
ol , he + N.B.—Legal costs and surv ey fees, and, in certain cases, the 
aie eaiear tomen amount of the first quarter’s premium payment will be 
‘ advanced in addition to the normal loan. 


Iinutes of 


confirmed and 
] ¢ ta } . _ - 
The Hon ers RATE OF INTEREST. 
In respect of loans not exceeding £2,000 5% percent. gross, 


Gwilvn ‘5 in excess of re 52 9 Pi 


\le — I imming I ' REPAYMENT. 
iganeege ; oh lenge By means of an Endowment Assurance which discharges 
nie eileredl the loan at the end of 15 or 20 years, or at the earlier death of the 
condolence nveve tot t borrower. 
The following member t ; SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 
election w rmal ; cig ae In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been ar- 
“t = ah boas sgh ranged that, provided the Plan and Specific ation have been 
\h approved by the Surveyor acting for the Office, and the 
he amount of the loan agreed upon, and subject to the house being 
Mii ll | Mir. R { completed in accordance therewith, ONE HatrF of the loan will 
Mr. riars Mr. H be advanced on a certificate from the Office’s Surveyor that the 
Mr avies | Mr. A \\ l walls of the house are erected and the roof on and covered in. 
Mr shin Note.—Since 1928, over £50,000 has been loaned to 
Mr. Bas okies J pis architects under this scheme, and as a result over £600 has been 
pie ear pail * a . : : ‘ : 1 : handed to the Benevolent Society. 
neal Ap ee iar ag If a quotation is required, kindly send details of your age next 
sponded a birthday, approximate value of house and its exact situation, to 
Phis concluded the | ( \I the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 
- = = It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of articles and 
Min u tes xX \ | | letters _— h appear in the R.1.B.A. JOURNAL must be taken as the 
individual opinions of their authors and not as representative 


expressions of the Institute. 





At a Special Gener Ni 


immediately after 


and simila onstitute R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
been requested to retit DATES OF PUBLICATION.—1932: 14 May; 4, 18 June; 6 July; 
Phe Chairman at I 6 August; 10 September; 20 October. 
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